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We have heard the complaint, that what we call spiritual 
temptation is habitually overlooked, or misconceived, by those 
who assume to formulate the teachings of our Lord. There is 
almost no mention of it in any of our creeds. Turning over a 
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number of volumes on Christian theology, by men of vast learn- 
ing and unquestioned wealth of spiritual resource, we do not 


find the subject so much as mentioned—though, of course, in 
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many connections it has not failed to be cogently implied.* 
Hlow shall we account for the oversight, when, manifestly, the 
inner half of our Lord’s high ministry in the world was given 
over to it, and solicitude against it was imbedded in the very 
heart of his compendious prayer? Nay, more, it was not an 
over-statement of Christ’s mission to fallen men, to say, com- 
prehensively, that he was tempted in all points as we are, that 
he might succor them that are tempted. That is to say, he be- 
comes a Saviour, by having his incarnate qualification inure from 
this source. Redeemer and redeemed—for both alike there is a 
moral necessity, that the path upward should lead through sea- 
sons of soul-wrestling that are baptisms of fire. They quicken, 

*Luther wrote: “If I live, I will write a book on temptations, for with- 
out a knowledge of that subject, no man can thoroughly understand the 
Holy Scriptures, or feel the due love and fear of the Lord.”—A promise 
which was never fulfilled, yet, incidentally, in his voluminous writings 
much depth of thought and insight has been lavished on the subject—See 
quotations in Michelet’s Life of Luther, especially Chapt. 6. 
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they refine, they bring in great accessions of power. Indeed, 
from the teaching and example of our Lord, we must infer, that 
one comes into the realization of spiritual energy and up-build- 
ing in no other way—that temptation, if we can adequately 
fathom it, is somehow organically included in the economy of 
spiritual life. 

Perhaps it has been habitually avoided, as the sad unwelcome 
accompaniment of a new experience that is promised to be one 
of joy. To be tried, to be harrassed, to be thrown into doubt, 
to have an agony of soul come over us, making the heavens 
black above us, and the earth a wilderness—this does not com- 
port well with a gospel of good news. To have a trial of that 
kind before the joy of the new life has dawned, as Christian in 
Bunyan’s allegory, must fall into the “Slough of Despond,” and 
quail beneath the “Burning Mountain,” before the “Wicket-Gate” 
is reached—all this perhaps is inevitable. The wavering pur- 
pose to enter upon the narrow way, can be steadied only by 
threatened drowning in the depths of despair, or imminent con- 
sumings of the wrath of God. But to have these furnaces burn 
all along the way—burn of necessity—looks like making de- 
liverence a misnomer, and keeping up the cry of captivity, in a 
land where the disappointed pilgrim hoped to be free. Bun- 
yan’s allegory is limited and distorted to this extent. In the 
presence of this cross, the pack on Pilgrim’s back breaks and 
rolls away, but other trials remain, of which this crushing bur- 
den was only a type. Both before and after, seasons of tempta- 
tion occur, with varying intensity, down even to the lurid In- 
ferno of the Valley of the Shadow of Death; but they are es- 
sentially the same experience, assuming new shapes, as the in- 
ventive genius of the great Dreamer might suggest. Bunyan 
had the deep soul of a prophet, and saw the necessity of temp- 
tation, and divined even its essential nature, but fell into caprice 
with reference to its function, because of his scholastic concep- 
tion of regenerate life. It came upon Pilgrim here and there, 
incidentally, knowing no law, as a visitation each time of some 
special offense, and might easily have been avoided by simply 
keeping the feet in the narrow way. The result is a story of 
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weird fascination, and gloom—the new life heavily shrouded 
with the acerbities of an austere imagination, and the arbitrary 
supernaturalism of the Puritanic creed. The new life must be a 
sad life, if Bunyan’s great allegory pictures it well—therefore, 
possibly, our optimistic theologians have consented that this 
aspect of it shall be overlooked or slurred. 

But sad or otherwise, are we not obliged to think upon temp- 
tation in this way, as a trial involving the spiritual fortunes of 
the soul that is tried, and always persisting, as long as human 
frailty attempts to rise up after having been put down. Was 
not the great Exemplar himself a Man of Sorrow, and ac- 
quainted with grief, because of these recurring seasons of soul- 
struggle, fiercer in his case than mortal man could ever have en- 
dured? Reference to the Master’s temptation suggests the par- 
ticular in which this whole vast subject has been misconceived. 
Sorrow there is no doubt, divine sorrow, following close upon 
the footsteps of the Nazarene everywhere he goes, so that even 
when he walks solitary in Solomon's Porch, seeking shelter from 
the winter without, and we can see him alone, the air of sadness 
visibly clings to his going, and mingles with his supernatural 
calm. If a day passes with him in peace, he must go to his 
Gethsemane in the night. A momentary gleam of satisfaction 
suffuses his countenance while fondling little children on the 
dusty highway—a smile of complacency, no doubt, in the baby 
symbol of innocence, a whole kingdom of which he was setting 
up in the world—but straightway he must go groaning over the 
bier of some dead man, or wrestle with the malign powers that 
are driving his generation mad. A career of sorrow like that 
might very well end with a crown of thorns. Nevertheless the 
gospel of Jesus is not, as Mr. Carlyle would have it, the apothe- 
osis of sorrow. Every view of the incarnate ministry is inade- 
quate, which puts the divine suffering on exhibition for its own 
sake. Jesus is manifestly the sad one, submitting to whatever 
of malignancy there is in the hearts of evil men, and to the 
fiercer onset of the powers that rush in upon him from the other 
world. It was a larger work he had on hand than we shall ever 
know, and to reach it, he had to tread the wine press of the 
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wrath of God. In his long fast in Quarantania, in Gethsemane, 
on the cross—these are but glimpses, and condensed _ represen- 
tations, as of some great painting in meagerest outline, of those 
temptation struggles to which his deepest inner history was 
tragically subjected—but the end in view, we can easily see, 
was not the agony for its own sake. 

What, then, is the meaning of temptation, from which not 
even the Master himself was exempt? In answering this, we 
must assume that the detailed account of our Lord's trial in the 
wilderness was of pedagogic import, and that in broad outline 
it was designed to describe, in symbol, the kind of painful ex- 
perience through which we must pass——we, his followers—if we 
would hope to enter into life. Our Lord inaugurated his king- 
dom with no blare of trumpets in princely parade. It was in 
the privacy of a long fast, in a deep desert, fighting with the 
“wild beasts” that are predatory on the souls of men, and call- 
ing in legions of angels who should help him in his need. _ It is 
the seriousness of human life, and human uplifting, that is so 
powerfully depicted in that opening struggle, and not the sor- 
row of it—a lesson as to how vast a work it is, to lift up a soul 
from sin, and give it back to God. Men are light-minded un- 
der sin, until its miserable consequences have overtaken them, 
and then they drop into despair. The universe becomes to them 
a trifle, and the moral order of the world a farce. They make 
a mock of it all, until their vices come home to judgment, and 
then they stretch out frail imbecile hands to specters of the air. 
Now the panorama in the wilderness, is the divine Master teach- 
ing, by symbol, how this illusion is to be removed. 

Let us go with him there—led of the spirit—rapt away— 


snatched, it would seem—as by some eternal exigency of his 





mission, to have it symbolically epitomized in this opening scene. 
As we are using syidol, freely, with reference to this stage in 
the redemptive mission of our Lord, let us understand that the 
incarnation is itself but the bringing of God down to the com- 
prehension of men in living symbol—lJesus dramatizing the di- 
vine mind and the divine love, within the limitations and ex- 
periences of our human estate. Our Lord is a living picture 
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cast upon the screen of our mortal vision—flashed out from the 
eternal silences, revealing in vivid colors—incarnadine, indeed, 
with the crimson shedding of suffering love—what man is, and 
what he must become. Whatever else the mission of our Lord 
on earth may have meant, it certainly did place before us God's 
ideal of the perfect man. If we are interested to know what 
the higher life is, and how it is to be attained, we go to him, 
and we find the whole deep matter traced out legibly in the life 
he led, in his sacrifices and struggles, his temptations and his 
prayers. 

We follow him in the regeneration—therefore, we attain to 
the new life in the manner in which he has dramatized it for us. 
He has traced it out for us in symbol—the most impressive way, 
confessedly, of carrying over the divine thought and feeling to 
the inteltects and hearts of men.* The dripping waters of his 
baptism were symbol, for the Son of Man had no sins to wash 
away, and it was the eternal method of righteousness that he 
was solicitous to observe. The dove that hovered over him ; 
the voice that fell from the empty spaces of the air; the very 
river Jordan, in which he witnessed his devotion to all righteous- 
ness——all was symbol. The wilderness, whither he was led or 
driven by the Spirit, was symbol. The “wild beasts” that were 
with him in his solitude, for ends of malign assault and discom- 
fiture, were symbol, as, likewise, were the angels that came to 
rejoice with him in the victory he had achieved. The evil sug- 
gestion to prostitute his power of miracle to ends of mere ani- 
mal gratification—turning stones into bread—is submitted to by 
him, by way of symbol, for the appetites have never had a 
usurping ascendency in his experience. The world, as seen by 
him from the top of a high mountain, its kingdoms, its wealth, 


*Mr. Carlyle, in his chapter on “Symbols” in Sartor Resartus, after de- 
fining a symbol to be the embodiment and revelation of the infinite in the 
finite, proceeds: “If thou ask to what height man has carried it in this 
matter, look on our divinest symbol; on Jesus of Nazareth, and his life, 
and his biography, and what followed therefrom. Higher has human 
thought not yet reached: this is Christianity and Christendom ; a symbol 
of quite perennial, infinite character; whose significance will ever de- 
mand to be anew inquired into, and anew made manifest.” 
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its pageantry, its power, all lying at his feet in vain solicitation 
of any rising ambition in him to get the glittering bauble in his 
grasp—all is symbol, for already the planet is his, and all the 
stately march of the suns and stars. Lifted to a dizzy eminence 
on the pinnacle of a temple, where he might challenge the guard- 
ianship of the very heavens, in plunging himself down safely 
upon the buoyant air—lighting gently, as the falling leaf careens 
quietly to the waiting grass—all symbol again, for he, the divine 
One, personifying religion in his mission among men, cannot 
pervert religion by turning it into an empty show.* 

And so on, and on, and on, in those frequent seasons of soli- 
tary soul-wrestling all night long in mountain retreats. So in 
the Garden; so on the cross; the bloody sweat; the deepening 
shadows of the three hours’ eclipse—all of pedagogic import 
and aim, to teach us how serious our life is, with the eternities 
swarming in upon us, for good or for ill, and how in crises of 
heroic endeavor we are to get away from ourselves, and nearer 
to God. As he was tempted, so we must be tempted also. He 
would have us know, that it is an experience which we cannot 
escape, that it has an office for us analogous to that of a furnace 
for the refining of gold. Now what have we here, in the signi- 
ficant fact that our Lord admitted temptation to the one half of 
his life? A stimulus, undoubtedly, to inquire into what that 
experience is, what function it may have in spiritual life—what 
our Lord may have embodied in the vivid pictures of it, which 
he threw upon the troubled air of our sin-darkened world—es- 
pecially as he seems to have exhorted his disciples to pray 

*Neander in his profound chapter on the temptation of our Lord, con- 
cludes “that the account contains not only an ideal, but also a historical 
truth, conveyed, however, under a symbolical form ;” and, further, that 
“Christ left to his disciples and the Church only a partial and symbolical 
account of the facts of his inner life in this preparatory epoch”—Zife of 
Jesus Christ, pp. 70-75. It is strange that one of such depth and deli- 
cacy of spiritual insight, did not suspect a wider application of the princi- 
ple of symbol to the life of our Lord, even the ex/zbzfory character of all 


that he said and did—hinting it only, in his favorite expression of “the 
image of Christ, something capable of perennial renewal from age to age.” 
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against it, when in the very act of enforcing that all advance in 
the divine life leads through furnaces of that kind. 

First, let us understand, that the temptation of the gospels is 
something vastly different from what is popularly, and even 
learnedly, understood by that term. It is thought to be an ex- 
perience purely incidental, happening when it may, and to be 
avuided when it can. Thus any mental struggle, with only a 
moral issue, has come to be described by that term. If a man 
would reform some bad habit, let him shun its incentives, if in 
the effort it blots out his life. A passion for strong drink, for 
example, or the baser infatuations of the gambler’s den— if a 
man will get rid of all this, it must be by resisting the tempta- 
tion to go where they are. Strong and overmastering, however, 
their evil attractions will be found to be, and his struggle will be, 
under the stress of recurring enticements, not to yield. A man 
is tempted, it is said, when he is drawn aside by his lusts, and 
enticed—if it is in his mind to escape, it will be by shutting his 
eyes, and plunging, as Sir Bedivere in the poem, the other way. 
Over yon glimmering precipice there are awful abysses, to the 
extremest edges of which the young man is carried, in the dizzy 
ecstasies of his carnal enjoyments—the next round will plunge 
him over. He has resolved that it shall not be. He will stand 
out stoutly against the very memory of these seductions, will 
fight them out of his mind, and rise above them, cost him what 
it may, to the very last jot of his endurance, rather than be en- 
slaved. He nerves his resolution up to that point every day, 
saying, “I have set my face like flint against the object of my 
desire; 1 will close my eyes tight against it; I will not go to it, 
it shall not come to me; and so I will hold myself until the 
storm be overpast, and I am consciously a free man.” 

This is the ordinary’ way of conceiving of temptation, as 
simply the strong and tenacious clinging to the natura! resources 
of the human will, stiffening itself against the rising of some 
discarded impulse, to which it has, for only too long a time, 
been basely enslaved. After this manner we are wont to exhort 
the young, appealing to their manhood, and saying to them, in 
the hour of their trial: “Throw yourseif upon your will; lay a 
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strong grip upon the emergency; strike the decisive blow; 
show yourself a man.” And I am not prepared to say that the 
advice is wholly amiss. There is, indeed, no way of deliverance 
that does not engage the utmost exertion of the human will. 
The will is, in a most fundamental sense, the man. Only, it is 
not spiritual temptation which is thus described—that large and 
stupendous matter, to which our Lord gave the monopoly of one 
half his life, and which he has seen proper to imbed in the heart 
of his prayer. 

Following closely the type of our Lord’s struggle, we may 
first make sure, that temptation is an experience done and en- 
dured in the privacy of the closct, with the soul in the heroic 
effort, against an impending danger, of relinquishing itself unto 
God. You are alone. You have a battle to fight, so nearly 
trenching on the invisible world, that you cannot call your 
friends in for reinforcement, and must not look for rescue in any 
most loving interposition from hearts that would give themselves 
for you, in all manner of sacrifice, to have you relieved. Temp- 
tation, as Christ illustrated it, calls a man away, for a time, from 
the bootless quarrel with his vices; from the very faces and 
voices of his helpless companions, speaking ever so wisely, and 
bringing solace from hands that are never weary in their offices 
of love. Did the Baptist cry after his divine pupil, rapt away 
as by violence from the waters of his consecration, and from the 
great congregations of the Jordan, among whom there was not 
a single hand that could interpose to help? Did Peter wake up 
in the night, when his Lord was stealing away softly from the 
chamber of slumber, and call him back, denouncing the neces- 
sity of his going out at the unseemly hour, or pleading that he 
might keep him company in the desolate waste? “Treading the 
wine-press alone,” was the way in which the great Master was 
wont to describe these esoteric struggles of his, when human 
intervention, however powerful and kindly, would have been an 
intrusion rather than a help. 

But, now, in the main, the Lord’s struggle in the wilderness 
would teach us, that the solitude of temptation is not all solitude, 
that there is a deep significance in the contrasting powers of 
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«wild beasts” and “angels” that come in upon the sequestration 
of his lonely retreat. We cannot well think otherwise, than 
that these were extra-mundane forces at war on that strangest 
of all battlefields, the unconquerable spirit of the divine Son of 
Man. As with him, so with us. There are seasons when the 
eternities crowd in upon us, and are more intimately with us 
than in times of ordinary access, with their thronging issues of 
life and death, to succor or to destroy ; when we are conscious 
of moments of awful equipoise between spiritual forces pulling 
contrary ways, for the ultimate prize of the preponderance of 
the will. As in the case of Peter, it is, on the one side, Satan 
wanting to have him, that he might sift him like wheat, and, on 
the other side, th» counteracting potency of the prayers of our 
Lord. Satan and the Son of Man—thus it stands with us—the 
powers of darkness, and the powers of light, other-world in- 
fluences divine and malign—these, in any honest rendering of 
the situation, throng our solitude, and fight our battles for us, 
when we seem to be alone. They are the “wild beasts” and 
“angels” of the wilderness experience of our Lord, entering as 
vitally and really into our own spiritual struggles—if the gospel 
story is to have any meaning at all. 

Mere mentai struggles, with powerful moral incentives, painful 
and agonizing in the extreme—life is plentifully strewn with 
trials of this kind. But we must not mistake. There may be 
no regenerate reference in them, and on close examination we do 
not find that the other-world powers are at all concerned. 
Simply the man is there, straining the sinews of his will against 
appetites and passions which he wishes to get under his control. 
There is no God there; no recognized inrushing of powers for 
mischief from a vantage ground higher than his own. Tempta- 
tion is not the mere agony involved in standing by a resolution 
to reform, amid the plunging and gnawing of the passions, like 
hungry wild beasts clawing the cage in which they are confined. 
A struggle of that kind may, indeed, harrow up a man’s soul, 
and often make him sorrowful even unto death. But the incite- 
ments are superficial, and, for the most part, he comes out of 
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the contest with his self-sufficient banners trailing in the dust. 
Something deeper than this, something reaching to the pro- 
foundest sources of the spiritual life of the soul, always impli- 
cating its relation to the divine, is involved in temptation, as our 
Lord portrayed it, in every variety of impassioned symbol, in 
the wilderness, in the shadows of Gethsemane, in the last 
gloomy hours on the cross. 

Looking intently in this direction, we may embody the whole 
vast secret ina very few words: Spiritual temptation is the 
struggle of the soul, when it seeks to plant itself impregnably 
on the word and will of God. Despite the low views of inspi- 
ration which are threatening to prevail, we cannot help recalling 
that our Lord, in the wilderness was constantly saying: “It is 
written,” in the stress.of his temptation, and with that weapon 
the adversary was repulsed. We can attach no meaning to that 
fact, unless it be that this was his way of attaining secur- 
ity——or, more properly in his case, symbolizing a sense of se- 
curity—in the higher ranges of being into which he was ascend- 
ing, by planting himself on the word of God. What was writ- 
ten? Why, the opposite of the evil suggestion just now thrust 
in upon his mind. With the utterance “It is written” went the 
act of the soul, which threw its preponderence decisively on 
that side. And so in Gethsemane. It was the will of God 
which the agonizing Son of Man wrestled into supremacy over 
his own will, planting himself there, against the gathering gloom 
of that hour, against the hosts of evil jubilant over what seemed 
to be the moral ruin of the world. Always, in the heat of the 
conflict, it was the “powers of darkness,” the “Prince of the 
power of the air” with whom he was contending; and, always, 
when the struggle was over, we find victorious angels in heav- 
enly ministration at his feet. 

But are not these alleged mystical experiences, of the ancient 
religious consciousness now generally discredited by the learned 
world, as hallucination of an over-excited, and often diseased 
condition of the nervous system, the pathology of which can 
find ready elucidation in our laboratories of psychic research ? 
We are, indeed, treading upon ground where large and liberal 
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concessions must be made, without, however, compromising, as 
I think, the essential fact on which the distinctive character of 
spiritual temptation rests. Visions, voices, great agonies that 
throw the body down in epileptic contortions ; imaginings, mor- 
bid and gloomy, that drive the hapless victim hither and thither, 
as under the whip of demons, deeper and deeper into a night of 
despair—all this may often be traced to the grotesque working 
of a diseased brain. Too much brooding on religious subjects, 
too much monkish austerity in the matter of food and drink, 
moping days and sleepless nights—it would not be strange if, 
out of the smoke of a delirium thus induced, whole armies of 
Bunyan’s “hob-goblins and foul fiends” should visibly emerge. 
When Luther, as a choir boy in the church at Erfurt, heard the 
gospel lesson read about the man torn and tossed by the devil, 
he fell down in his place, and raved like one possessed. Stan- 
pitz, the Vicar-General, discerning wisely the trouble with the 
young monk, counseled him not to distress himself with “imag- 
inary sins,” since for an imaginary sinner, an imaginary Saviour 
would have to be provided. Luther at Wartburg, where his 
contest with the devil was hottest, thought himself assailed by 
demons in ways of manifest visible onslaught, as, for example, 
in thundering noises on the stairway of his chamber, and one 
time, while translating a passage of the New Testament, Satan 
appearing in gigantic figure before him, grinning and gnashing 
his teeth, and “moving round him like a lion ready to spring 
upon his prey.” It was then that Luther wrought valiantly 
with his inkstand, flinging it at the head of his adversary, who 
instantly disappeared. With the rehearsal of these strange ex- 
periences, goes Luther’s confession that he was suffering from 
disease. He was deeply depressed mentally, because of the 
fear that his enemies had triumphed, and that the cause he had 
so heroically championed had been suddenly shut up forever in 
a prisoner's cell. From low diet and confinement he had par- 
oxysms of bodily pain, that robbed him of whole nights’ sleep. It 
it to be wondered at, that, under such circumstances, the visualiz- 
ing power of the great man’s imagination should be abnormally 
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quickened, and the evil he was fighting assume visible figure be- 
fore him on the empty air ?* 

The temptations of Bunyan, as they are chronologically and 
psychologically traced in Grace Abounding—an autobiographical 
work of great subtlety and power—must be received with like 
qualification and comment. His trials come from associations 
that are largely capricious, from impulses that are morbidly in- 
sistent. The visions and voices that arrest him in his amuse- 
ments ; the quarrel of Scripture passages going on within him, 
in which the infernal dialectic gets the upper hand; the blas- 
phemies that are hurled in upon him, and coercively made his, 
in spite of his groans and sweat to battle them off; especially 
that crowning temptation of all, the challenge to sell his Lord, 
as Judas did, the imperious demand mixing itself up with every 
commonest thing he thought, or did, to sell Christ, sell Christ 
for this, sell him for that, sell him! Sell him !—for a long year 
thus tormented, until he had to rise up, like a man in a frenzy, 
and by desperate “pushing with hands and elbows,” thrust the 
dreadful incubus from him—-plainly such impulses are morbid, 
and are due to a condition of the nervous system not whoily 
sound. 

But both for Luther and Bunyan, and for all those towering 
characters in history who have made epochs, or signalized some 
. great advance in the higher interests of the race—for all these, 
despite the anomalous workings of an over-sensitive brain, the 
ensemble of their lives, what they threw upon the world of large, 
rational, ultimately transforming product, forbids the imputation 
of disease in any way essentially interfering with the organic 
soundness of their experience and their work. We cannot 


*As illustrating psychological features in the experience of Luther, his 
own testimony may be quoted: “I was lying sick at the infirmary. The 
most cruel temptations tortured and wore out my frame, so that I could 
scarcely breathe. No man comforted me; all to whom I represented my 
piteous condition, replied, 7 know not, Then | said to myself: Am I 
then the only one amongst you who is to be thus sad in spirit? O, what 
specters, what terrible figures did I see constantly before me! But, ten 
years ago, God sent me a consolation by his dear angels, enabling me to 
fight and write for him.”—Michelet’s Life, p. 12. 
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diagnose neurasthenia so long as the peculiar, insistent, eccen- 
tricities of the man have not been known to derange materially 
the continuity of his life-plan, or the coherence of any system 
of thought or action he may have commended to many genera- 
tions of men. Extraordinary nervous sensitivity is, clearly, the 
physical and psychical condition of the extraordinary work he 
has on hand. If the work is a difficult one, and it makes its 
way through fire and sword, it is quite inevitable that the heroic 
faculty will, once and again, be over-strained, but in all such 
cases we are compelled to grant that the disturbance was, at 
last, only superficial, and that disease, if present at all, did not 
touch the core of the mighty brain that was carrying the load.* 

And now we must drop our plummet to greater depths in the 
experience of these men. They evidently conceived of their 
temptations after the manner of the most literal rendering of the 
wilderness struggle of our Lord. They believed themselves to 
be fighting with emissaries from the pit. In this matter they 


Prof. Josiah Royce, in his Studies of Good and Evil, has ventured a 
scientific analysis of Bunyan’s four years’ morbid experience, following 
the line of the Dreamer’s autobiographical confessions, on the basis of the 
New Psychology, discovering in this way, three stages of neurasthenic 
aberration, culminating in ‘‘a highly systematized mass of insistent motor 
speech-functions,’’ of which this wild transaction of selling his Lord was 
the last. In the extreme self-abandonment of this awful moment, Bunyan 
is made to find his cure—agreeing to the sale of his Lord, and every other 
desperate consequence that might follow as to himself. The nervous 
tension is relaxed at a time when his general physical health was greatly 
improved, and so, in the end, Prof. Royce concludes that Bunyan’s ‘‘grad- 
ual emergence from despair is obviously due, on the whole, to the vis 
medicatrix naturae,”’ as, indeed, was inevitable in any attempt to apply 
the formulas of the New Psychology to so alien a matter as the spiritual 
temptation of a soul struggling upward to its God. The fundamental 
standpoint of that system is that ‘‘the bodily state is the cause of the psy- 
chological state, and not vice versa, and must be stated and investigated 
in physical terms.’’ This shuts off all inquiry into the so-called spiritual 
aspects of Bunyan’s trial. Prof. Royce is unchallenged master of a species 
of idealistic philosophy sufficiently ample to take in the higher phenom- 
ena of spiritual life, apparently whoily ignored in this engenious analysis 
of his. In regard to Bunyan, he has not advanced beyond the blundering 
conclusions of Macaulay, and Taine, and Froude, except in so far as he 
has subjected his investigations to a pathological test.—Royce’s S/udies in 
Good and Evil, p. 74. 
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never dreamed of a figure of speech. The un-Christly moods 
that came over them, the blasphemous injections that went rag- 
ing, storm-like, through their minds, were understood to be the 
personal assaults of the devil, with whom they believed them- 
selves to be in actual colloquy, as our Lord was, evidently, when 
he answered the infernal banter with a quotation from the word 
of God. Why should they doubt that what happened to the 
Master might not befall them, and, therefore, in essentially the 
way in which his conflict was conducted, bating, of course, the 
points in which the divine trial is lifted above the possibility of 
imitation in a purely finite soul. The arch-fiend of the Inferno 
came to him, ¢” propria persona, in visible figure it would seem, 
and not at all by way of dim, impersonal, suggestion, and, in 
actual personal maneuver, led him hither and thither to get him 
ensnared. So it was with them. The kind of torture to which 
the devil put them, varied greatly in form and circumstance 
from that which was unsuccessfully attempted on our Lord— 
but the same devil was the agent, and, in their case, came very 
near being the executioner as well. Now it would be wholly 
gratuitous, and an offence to the memory of these great men, to 
say that, in so vital a matter as this, they were self-deceived; 
that they were victims to a religious superstition; that they in- 
nocently mistook the phenomenon of insistent morbid sugges- 
tion for the veritable whisperings of a devil from hell. This 
would be to invalidate their religious experience altogether, and, 
what is of more serious consequence, it would imply the like 
imputation upon the wilderness struggle of our Lord. Whether 
it be for Luther, or Bunyan, or Fenelon, or Savonarola, or Jona- 
than Edwards, no less than for Paul, or John, or Jesus—this 
thing of being visited by tempting spirits from the invisible 
world, who, either by persuasive overture, or more violent on- 
slaught, attempt to dislodge a soul from its trust in God, is a 
survival—so the implication runs—of the d@emonism of the past. 

This brings us face to face, with the whole vast matter of the 
malign in gospel story. The temper of our age, we know, is 


strangely shy of this subject—learned critics torturing their in- 





genuity to find some way of mildly toning down all demoniacal 
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implication in the narrative, into some form of dual self-con- 
sciousness, or the social self-consciousness taken inward and be- 
coming an alter ego, in times of great mental struggle, and re- 
garded by the uninformed as an evil spirit come to make war 
upon the soul. But all such attempts are obviously disingen- 
uous. This thing covers too large an area of the Messianic 
mission, rises in too formidable proportions as against the ex- 
igency that called for the incarnate manifestation of God in the 
world, to admit of being thus deftly dissipated into psychologi- 
cal mist. We are in danger of an optimism that would atten- 
uate evil to the mere negative attitude of a refractory individual 
will--making nothing of its cumulative power through heredi- 
tary transmission, or those social corporate strongholds in which 
it intrenches itself, and becomes, so to speak, a stubbornly organ- 
ized and thoroughly equipped kingdom of hate. To conceive 
it thus, is to tamper with historical Christianity at its very heart. 

On the contrary, it is everywhere apparent in the gospel story, 
that evil, at the time our Lord gave it battle, had grown into 
enormous proportions, and was threatening the very life of the 
race. Everywhere, we observe, the Master deals with it, not 
simply as a mundane blight, as something rolling and surging 
like a flood, here, underneath the sun, propagating itself down 
the ages in increasing volume, under hereditary impulse—not 
simply as active, and apparently triumphant, in a planet to 
which he has come with Messianic help—but as having ex- 
tended its baleful shadow over into the other world, and as mov- 
ing upon this world from a point of vantage it may have gained 
there. Whatever claim we may set up for enlarged liberty in 
rendering the incarnate mystery, for the range of symbol, for 
example, or scenic representation, or allegory, or metaphor, we 
cannot escape the fact that our Lord conceived himself as ac- 
tually committed to a prolonged struggle with devils as well as 
wicked men, and held himself as the object of a kind of cosmic 
frenzy raging hitherward from both worlds. And in all this, 
what was he doing but substituting our own environment, meet- 
ing, and identifying, and vanquishing, on a human plane, the 
whole wide circle of evil agencies, human and Satanic, that were 
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wont to crowd in upon man for the ruin of his soul? The Son 
of Man put himself in our place. He met our foes. He illus- 
trated, once for all, the wide reach of the spiritual peril to which 
we are exposed. He gave us to understand that our emergency 
had its occasion in conflicting forces coming in from the eternal 
world—-good minds on the one side, with God in the lead, bad 
minds on the other, with a subtle craft abetting that was far in 
excess of anything known among men. 

What is there in this that should strain our powers of belief? 
If there be another world with spiritual multitudes of thinking 
and active beings in it like ourselves, it ca»not be that they 
move on, there, in pursuit of their moral aims in blank segrega- 
tion from their spiritual kinsmen here. We believe in the natural 
and spiritual worlds, both peopled with human beings, with the 
difference that those in that world have had their training in 
this, and for that very reason cannot have laid down their in- 
terest in this world, simply because of the article of physical 
death. ‘The intercourse of the two worlds—some kind of inter- 
course—we must all cordially admit, is necessarily involved in 
the fact that they exist. Now it is a large element in gospel 
story, that these other-world powers were swarming in upon the 
Son of Man—malign agencies everflowing, as it were, their cos- 
mic limits, and challenging his power of miracle in the incarnate 
realm upon which he had entered. He has two words of ap- 
palling import by which these agencies are described—devi/ and 
Satan—apparently collective terms, and occasionally having the 
more general designation of “the powers of darkness,” of which 
“legion” is their name.* Everywhere, likewise, we discover 
somewhat of a figurative meaning in our Lord's utterances, 
when describing these powers—implying that, whether here or 

*“The name (Satan or Devil) is one taken up by the imagination to 
designate or embody, in a conception the mind can most easily wield, the 
all or total of bad minds and powers. Even as Davenport, the ablest the- 
ologian of all the New England Fathers, represents in his Catechism ; an- 
swering carefully the question—‘‘What is the Devil ?’’—thus: ‘The mul- 
titude of apostate angels which, by pride, and blasphemy against God, and 


malice against man, became liars and murderers, by tempting him to that 
sin.’’—Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, p. 135. 
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there, the principle of evil is never an abstract term, but some- 
thing in which a malignant personality is always involved. 
Search the universe all round, there is no such thing as abstract 
evil anywhere to be found. Fraud, concupiscence, adultery, 
murder—these can only be as the acts, or sentiments, of some 
responsible, or, now, in disabling excess, irresponsible human 
being—evil having no existence, except as the intent, or deed, 
of some one who is evil disposed. So, therefore, these awful 
terms, which we find so frequently on the lips of our Lord, are 
not terms of mere personification; they mean powers, real 
spiritual agencies streaming in from the other world, and clog- 
ging up the pathway of the Son of Man, and obstructing his 
heavenly mission to our race. 

We are warned that in these high atmospheres of Christian 
thinking, our curiosity may be easily overstrained. There was 
a Messianic function in these temptations of our Lord. They 
were somehow related to the great redemptive act, the scope of 
which we can never fully understand. They were esoteric, 
therefore, peculiarly divine trials, and, accepting them literally, it 
is thought that they furnish no analogy whatever for the spirit- 
ual temptations through which the disciple must pass. He was 
Messiah; we are not. He was grasping all spiritual forces in a 
great redemptive movement which was world-wide in its com- 
pass, and he must encounter the whole invisible universe on the 
way. It would be presumption in us to share ina labor so vast, 
except to come forward and receive passively the benefits that re- 
sult. In opposition to this, we are constantly hearing the words 
of the Apostle describing Jesus, as “one that hath been in all 
points tempted like as we are,” and urging: “For wherein he 
himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succor them 
that are tempted.” And then, it may fairly be questioned, 
whether there is any such thing as the passive reception of the 
benefits of the redemptive act. The transformation resulting in 
the “new man,” cannot be less that the dislodging of self, and 
achieving, in successive conquests, the rightful rule of God in 
the soul. Building up character round God as a centre—that 
Vol. XXIX. No. 3. 41 
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evidently expresses it all, except that, after the incarnation, the 
deific element is fully and apprehensively embodied in the glori- 
fied Master himself. Self gives way to God in Christ. It needs 
only the briefest elementary experience.in an enterprise of this 
kind, to reveal its magnitude, and the peculiar negative difficul- 
ties that block up the way. All the voluntary energy in man is 
exhaustively taxed—in getting rid of itself? not exactly that, 
but in dislodging its usurpations in living a life in God. When 
self engages in dethroning self, by bare and blank abnegation of 
self, there is the illusory experience of the ascetic, under much 
needless and meaningless torture making very little headway in 
the divine life. On the contrary self is effectively renounced 
when the soul is in the effort of laying itself on God, against 
carnal impulses, and the stormy incursion of hereditary appe- 
tites and passions, which refuse to remain dispossessed. We are 
reminded, here, of our Lord’s warning, that, in so great a matter, 
it behooves a man to sit down, and count well the cost—and 
then, also, the admonition that the evil spirit, turned bravely out 
of the soul, might wander through desert places, seeking rest, 
and finding none, and should come back to his old haunt with 
infernal reinforcement, and the last state of that man be worse 
than his first. In all this there is something more than a pas- 





sive reception of a precious spiritual boon placed conveniently 
within our reach. There is struggle. There is the grip of the 
wrestler throwing himself upon the arm of God. There are 
seasons of trial, furnace-like and fierce, with wild beasts and 
angels as coordinating forces on either side, the incidents of 
every-day life the arena, and the renewal of the contest inevi- 
table,—the tempter departing for a season—until at last the vic- 
tor’s wreath shall rest peacefully upon the brow. In short there 
is temptation at every stage of the unfolding spiritual life,—a 
struggle to throw the self upon God—an impossible issue except 
as God himself is made the effective agent in the victory which 
is to ensue. But, surely, where God and his heavenly ministries 
are actively engaged on the one side, it is not inconceivable that 
malign agencies may intrude on the other. “For our wrestling 
is not against flesh and blood” —is not limited to the mere an- 
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tagonism of nature—*but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places”—where- 
fore, we must have a soldierly bearing, we must “put on the 
whole armor of God, that we may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil.” 

Spiritual temptation, therefore, must be primarily apprehended 
as the soul working out its destiny amid the realities of the 
eternal world. The Christian is one whose hands and feet are 
busy with all the physical and moral forces that are at play in 
the natural world around him, but, in and through these, he is 
pushing on a war of conquest in which his higher spiritual na- 
ture will be set, finally, in unwavering stability in the life of God. 
His contention transcends moral aims. While walking on the 
earth, and having his battle waged on the arena of the seculari- 
ties, thronging in deepening responsibility around him, distinc- 
tively the new and strange event that has befallen him is, that 
he is made party to the spiritual powers that are at war in his 
soul. These are not impersonal powers. It is not a shadowy 
campaign, as between abstract forces or influences—the tilting 
of logical ideas—to which the destiny of his soul is committed. 
Abstract good, and abstract evil, are nothing at all—unless it 
be as evanescing formula, for one who is setting up, in logical 
coherence, some system of thought. An evil suggestion, a 
good suggestion, the former whispered by the devil, the latter 
retorted by our Lord—in both cases, manifestly, there was a 
suggester, and the good and the bad, respectively, inhere in the 
contrasting personalities of those who speak. And unless the 
psychological refinement of a “divided self-consciousness” shall 
reduce the issue to a “bitter colloquy with one’s self” we have, 
in temptation, the eternal powers in some sort of collision over 
the underlying fortunes of a human soul. 

But we must not omit to say, that, in ordinary cases, neither 
on the one side nor the other, may we hold that the spiritual 
contact is conscious—such as would give rise to articulate ut- 
terances heard in the mind, or warring re-criminations, as if the 
soul and its adversary were face to face. The universal normal 
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experience is not this. The witness of the Spirit; the wiles of 
the tempter—these ordinarily do not make themselves known 
by actual interlocution, as if two friends or enemies should set 
to, to work out their interchange of feeling in the mother 
tongue. Extraordinary cases no doubt there are, and may be, 
where the message, or challenge, from the other world, comes to 
the soul of man in winged words, and John and the angel may 
talk with one another, as did Jesus with the spirits of Moses and 
Elias in the transfiguration cloud. We can set no limits to the 
authenticated wonders which have been, and are, therefore, pos- 
sible, in the deeper religious experiences of those who are 
chosen of God for the leadership of the race. But we should 
have to insist that, ordinarily, the intercourse is not an open one, 
and, for the general safety of the religious interests of mankind, 
it ought not to be. Let us rather think of that subtler kind of 
inter-communion of spirit with spirit, which is only, so to speak, 
sub-conscious, going on through the obscure avenues of the 
emotions, and not coming into anything like articulate distinct- 
ness in the immediate movements of the human mind. | feel 
it—that is all. I find myself under a very powerful impression, 
and | only know that it haunts me, and that it does not seem to 
have a terrestrial origin, and that the burden of it cannot easily 
be dismissed. We familiarly speak of something weighing 
heavily on the mind, vague, voiceless, insistent, perhaps in the 
nature of a foreboding, perhaps of an anticipative joy, in any 
case holding the whole inner-man to the sway of an over-master- 
ing mood. In this world, as a matter of everyday experience, 
men unconsciousiy influence one another, both for good and for 
ill, by those silent, unformulated radiations of temperament and 
character which work their result by the simple impinging, so to 
speak, of soul on soul. We all seem to be moving in a world 
of mind, a spiritual world, with some sort of immediate inter- 
change of feeling which circumvents and overflows the channels 
of the sense, and in this way, because of its being a direct cur- 
rent of influence, the more easily taking captive the unfortified 
will. 

Doubtless we have no adequate philosophy of this, as yet, 
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but of two things concerning it we may confidently speak. 
First, the influence thus exerted is always of impulse, settled 
into habit, rather than an appeal to the understanding—an efflux 
of what the man is, rather than the persuasive power of what he 
says. Angels, devils, or men—this kind of influence is that of 
impulse upon impulse, and may be coarsely described as the 
swirl of the spirit, catching and towing into its vortex every- 
thing touching upon its outermost rim. Second, whenever this 
influence is challenged, and the long regnant impulse, or habit, 
is in danger of being dislodged, it gets a voice, and comes to 
its own rescue with all the subtleties of a fallacious logic, or, 
that failing, with irreverent railing and banter. The evil habit 
entrenched in the will, has always some justifying formula 
stowed away in the mind—a lie, no doubt, but that is its trusted 
weapon of defense. Hence this strange dialogue going on in 
the soul, as of the devil in parley with his revolted subject, 
which is but the wrangle of conflicting emotions hurling their 
antagonizing formula at each other, in the decisive grapple of a 
great debate. All emotion, at last, finds an intellectual covert in 
which it stands at bay—a mode of thinking that falls in with it as 
a means of defense. Suppose, now, a new impulse brought into 
the soul, we need not inquire how—a good impulse, meeting upon 
the threshold one that is bad. A battle ensues. Both cannot 
live together there. since there cannot be a peaceful comming- 
ling of heaven and hell. But the bad impulse has had a long 
occupancy there, and has been undisturbed. The invader comes 
asserting its better right. A controversy, of course, is inevi- 
table, and this may be defined, psychologically, to be the con- 
flicting impulses setting up their respective claims in terms of 
ratiocination and proof. This is the old Pauline discovery of 
the war of the two laws in the one complex experience—the law 
of the members warring against the law of the mind—a desperate 
contest on the side of mere human resistance in maintaining the 
law of the mind, because the law in the members has heredity 
back of it, and the fixedness of habit, and that malign spiritual 
environment, which pours in its flood of impulse from a com- 
munity of bad minds, in this world and in that. As against 
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man himself, the issue of the unequal contest is like the plung- 
ing of the swimmer against the mad current of the whirlpool 
that is carrying him down. Here is the stress of his trial, and 
hence, in the last extremity, the wild cry of despair: “Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” At that mo- 
ment the end of temptation has been realized. The impossible 
with man has become the possible with God. The dark cloud 
is rolled away, the bloody sweat is wiped from the brow, when- 
ever a man has demonstrated his security by throwing himself 
upon the arm of God, and soliciting his victory from thence. 
“I thank God in (dza@) Jesus Christ our Lord.”* 

Let us imagine a case. A man wakes to the fact that some 
hereditary evil impulse is fast settling itself upon his whole be- 
ing, some form of the grosser appetites and passions that ab- 
sorb the animal man, sooner or later, by habitual indulgence, 
destined to rule and ruin his life. It gives him reconizance 
among his fellows; he is known by it as a bad man. He 
speaks of it as something in his blood. He has often tried to 
cast it off, and it immediately returns. The least solicitation 
from the outside, in times when he is having his passion in 
duress, will throw his whole being into riot, and in the frenzy of the 
moment he is the helpless victim again. By and by he comes 
to know that mere reformatory effort is not enough; that the thing 
he would rid himself of, is more than a harm to himself, and an 
offence to the community in which he moves. It is a sin against 
God. Immediately as that conviction settles upon him, he rises 
to a higher environment, and begins to approach his evil from a 
spiritual plane. There is some virulent form of self-love at the 
heart of his sin. He discovers that he is a slave to his bad habit 
because he is a slave to self. Self-gratification is his law, and God 


*Romans 7 : 25—-The primary meaning of diq@ with a genitive (diw 
Insov: Xpistod) is through, and it may seem an unwarranted liberty to 
translate it 7z, in this connection. But its construction is three-fold, ac- 
cording as it stands in a time, place, or causal relation. Clearly it is the 
last of these—the idea of instrumentation or mediation---that is in the 
Apostle’s mind, deliverance effected, or to be effected, by God zm Jesus 
Christ, the causal relation being best expressed in English by the prepo- 
sition 77. 
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and the neighbor, in that particular over-mastering indulgence of 
his, are thrown out of view. For him practically there is no God, 
and in the same ratio there is no neighbor, for his absorbing 
self has smothered out all fellow-feeling from his soul. Now if 
he gets this view of the dominant evil habit he is fighting, there 
must come with it an over-whelming sense of the vastly more 
formidable task it will be to throw it off. Heredity, now, a 
strong physical proclivity to the evil course of life which he de- 
plores, has gathered to itself a reinforcement of bad powers 
from the four winds, and if three was difficulty before, it has 
been enhanced a thousand-fold now. Occasionally hopeful on 
the lower plane, under the stimulus and help of social influences 
and sympathy, trying to lift him up to a position of manly de- 
cency and respect, he finds that, when he comes to wrestle with 
the root of his evil, in the religious crusade he must carry on 
against it, an Inferno is disgorged against him, and that all his 
courage and the sympathy of his friends, and human resource 
generally, must utterly and ingloriously fail. 
At this juncture he learns—alas! how slowly the lesson 
makes headway in these times of spiritual dullness and decline 
—that reformation and religion cover exactly the same ethical 
ground, aim to accomplish exactly the same thing, but that re- 
ligion cuts up by the root, and therefore has a method of its 
own. On this high plane he has discovered, that al! assertion 
of manly prerogative is of no avail, for it is exactly his manly 
prerogative that has gone into collapse. He is powerless. He 
is a slave. But religion indicates a timely ingress of power 
from what it calls the word or truth of God—not abstract, now, 
fined up and eviscerated in the contending systems of dogma 
that swarm about him—but the truth of Ggd as it lives, and 
radiates, and is operative, in the glorified person of the Incarnate 
Word. Come, now, slave, specifically here is your deliverance 
in the Christian religion which you propose to accept—its kind 
of emancipation—“he is free, indeed, whom the truth makes 
free,” or, otherwise, “whom the Son makes free,” a supplemen- 
tary comment, that you might always know that the truth of 
God is a deliverer, only when it is seen to be embodied in the 
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divine Son of Man. Living it must be, for there is an enorm- 
ous business to which it must be applied—elsewhere, and other- 
wise, it is dead, moribund, adding only to the clogging weight 
of the spiritual cadaver to which you are chained. At this 
point in our inquirer’s experience, he is reminded of the Lord’s 
method of resistence in the wilderness, by shielding himself in 
the invincible panoply of the written Word, even while he him- 
self was consciously the Incarnate Word. In his utter disabil- 
ity, while the evil is pending, power is to come to him from this 
source, not once for all, in the way of an epoch that need not 
be repeated, but as often, and under whatever variety of occas- 
ion, the renounced impulse may come in upon him like a flood, 
—in the lowly vale of his appetites, on the mountain peaks of 
his ambitions, and on the very pinnacle of his religious aspira- 
tions and hopes. To-day, to-morrow, and the next day, and 
during all the days of his mortal years, this contest is to be ex- 
pected, with the assurance that each successive victory will di- 
minish the severity of the trial next to come, and with longer 
intervals of the “peace which passeth understanding” in between. 
But the victory in each case consists in the renunciation of 
self—that is to say, the pushing aside of self to give place unto 
God—God in Christ, whose image, however dimly seen in the 
cloud, will soon begin to speak. And what it speaks will be the 
truth of God—spiit and life—otherwise the Son of God, that 
will come to this man in his extremity, and make him free. 
And now our struggling one discovers that the furnace of his 
trial burns fiercest about this point. The surrender of his will 
unto God’s, when some long cherished impulse is flaming at its 
highest—an easy thing to advise, but, O, how shall he bring it 
into effect? He is in his Gethsemane, and it is night. The oc- 
casion is one, let us say, in which his renounced avarice is to be 
bought back again into triumphant exercise by a large money 
bribe. He is to be implicated and shielded in a scheme of stu- 
pendous fraud, managed by keen corporate skill evading the law. 
The money is before him, and the cold sweat is oozing from his 
brow. Shall he marshall his will-power, and promptly say, no, 
and make his refusal peremptory by pushing the money from 
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him, and rushing into the street? That he may do, but there is 
no real conquest for him unless he, then and there, lay the in- 
terests of his soul on God. There are, indeed, two temptations 
for him, the one in the conclave, and the other on the street. 
In the street he is made aware that his apparent victory has 
only touched the surface of his sin. He has made no appeal to 
the truth of God. There was a possibility of the public eye 
peering behind the veil, of the law in its scrutiny finding him 
out—then he must go down under the disgrace of criminal in- 
famy and the social ban. It was in dread of this that he fled—— 
shall we say in cowardice ?—-from the snare the conclave was 
weaving about his soul. He has not yielded, indeed, to the 
overt act, but this kind of conquest, he learns there on the street, 
puts no effectual inhibition on the coveteous craving clamoring 
in his breast. At this moment the storm of spiritual tempta- 
tion breaks on his soul, in the shape of alternating emotions of 
self-sufficiency and doubt. Did he not, just now, win a famous 
victory in his own name, flying the strongest solicitations of 
evil in the exercise of his own unaided will? Where, then, was 
the need of the interposition of the truth of God, or the Son of 
God,—the doctrine of rescue constantly urged upon the sinner 
in the Christian schism? After all, that necessity may be but 
an idle dream. There may be no God, no Christ, and what 
men call conscience but the qualms of an enervated will. Drop- 
ping into darkness, infinite leagues in that direction are awaiting 
his fall. What was there wrong about that in the conclave, 
from which he so precipitately fled? Is there wrong, anywhere, 
in a world where all things seem to follow in the current of pre- 
determined inclinations rushing irresistibly whithersoever they 
will? QO, poor, storm-driven soul, where art thou drifting, and 
what has befallen thy resolution to yield thyself unto God? 
One thing this man has omitted, the one thing required to make 
his victory complete—a simple thing, and yet, paradoxically, at 
once the easiest and most difficult matter to be compassed in all 
the long war with sin—the act of putting his case, the issues of 
that decisive moment in his trial, into the hands of the divine 
Vol. XXIX. No. 3. 42 
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Son of Man. And yet it is not too late. There on the street, 
in the privacy of his spirit wrapped in the awful confusion of a 
conscious defeat, where a moment ago he plumed himself on 
the triumphant assertion of his manhood and his might, he has 
but to turn to that image—J/ook and live—and the commotion of 
his soul is whispered into quiet, in like manner as the mad bil- 
lows of the storm-lashed Galilee slunk away into the stillness of 
a summer calm, when Christ’s voice was heard, and the very 
winds were witnesses to the majesty of his uplifted hand. 


>< — 


ARTICLE II. 
PROBATION AFTER DEATH. 
By REV. JOHN BRUBAKER, A. M. 


In recent years there has been considerable discussion on the 
subject of a probation after death. The opinion is held by some 
that an opportunity will be given persons to accept or reject 
Christ in the world to come, especially to those who have not 
heard of him in this life. This hypothesis is not based on any 
clear and definite teaching of the Bible. It is simply an infer- 
ence made under the prompting of benevolent feelings as to 
what God ought to do and will do. Is the inference warranted 
by any sufficient reason? We think not. 

The fact and hope of a future probation would, no doubt, be 
very acceptable to many who here continue in sin and neglect 
to improve their opportunity for salvation; and, however desir- 
able it may seem to some to be with reference to such as have 
not the Gospel preached to them in this world, we must, never- 
theless, be guided to our conclusions in the matter by what God 
has revealed and declared in his Word, and not by our opinions 
as to what he should do and intends to do beyond that which 
Scripture asserts. We may be fully assured that he will do 
right, and that justice and mercy will characterize all his ways. 
He manifests himself in some manner to all men in this life, 
and he will judge all by the light and opportunity which they 
had, and not by what they did not have. Our probation ends 
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with death. The Bible gives us no encouragement to hope for 
a probation after death in which we may be reconciled to God 
and accept his gracious offers of salvation. Our permanent 
future condition will be determined by our conduct in this world. 
That condition will be unchangeably fixed when this life ends. 
As we are at death in regard to our type of moral character, so 
we shall continue to be. 

God's word does not tell us of a second probation, and this is 
the first point we make against the theory of a probation after 
death. The advocates of the hypothesis quote in support of it 
a few obscure passages of Scripture about whose meaning there 
is a great difference of opinion; but, if the theory were true, it 
would certainly have distinct Scriptural warrant. It is reason- 
able to suppose that God would not have left such a matter 
without specific announcement and evidence in his Word. If 
there is to be an opportunity for salvation in the world to come, 
then surely the Bible would contain a positive declaration of the 
fact. Christ and his Apostles would have told us of it in a clear 
and unmistakable way, for it would be of sufficient significance 
not to be overlooked by them. They speak much of the pur- 
pose and issues of this present life. They tell of the provision 
that has been made for human salvation. They announce a 
coming judgment in which all men must appear. They often 
refer to the two entirely different destinies that await man in the 
future world according as the life here has been. They urge us 
by all the motives and incentives they can employ to improve 
our day of grace now, to lay hold on eternal life while it may be 
obtained, to obey and serve God in this world that we may 
dwell with him hereafter in heavenly glory and blessedness ; but 
they say nothing explicit and positive in regard to an opportun- 
ity for repentance and salvation beyond the grave, nothing that 
is sufficient to justify any hope or expectation in that direction. 
Their silence on this subject, or the fact that they do not teach 
a probation after death, must be regarded as proof against the 
theory. 

On the other hand, they do teach as plainly as language can 
convey the truth, that death ends our probation and fixes our 
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character and destiny; that our condition in the future world 
will be final and permanent, and that the punishment of the 
wicked and the blessedness of the righteous will be eternal. 
In all of Christ’s ministry he aimed to have men repent and be- 
lieve in him without delay. He emphasized the fact that our 
choice for the next world must be made here, and that our sit- 
uation there will depend on our conduct in this life; that we shall 
not have another probation beyond the grave. 

Notice some of his sayings that bear directly and positively 
on this subject. In the parable of the ten virgins, when the five 
foolish ones sought to enter into the marriage, they found that 
they were too late. Their opportunity had passed. They ap- 
pealed in vain to the Lord to open to them. The door was 
shut. Those who were ready had gone in, but the ones that 
were not ready had to remain without. The door did not again 
open for them. Christ’s added warning to the parable is, “Watch 
therefore ; for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of Man cometh.” The meaning of the parable and of the 
shut door, in the light of this exhortation, is obvious. When 
Christ shall come in death and judgment to receive into eternal 
joy and glory such as have the proper and needed preparation, 
those who are not ready, who do not possess the requisite char- 
acter to go in with him, will be shut out forever. The door is 
now open for us, but it will be closed when life ends, and then 
we shall remain either within or without the heavenly kingdom. 
In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus the fixed and un- 
changeable conditions of the righteous and the wicked in the 
future world, and the wide difference between the characters of 
the two conditions, are described in the significant words: 
“And beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed ; so that they which would pass from hence to you can- 
not; neither can they pass to us that would come from thence.” 
This picture that Christ gives us of the scenes beyond death is 
certainly opposed to the theory of a second probation. In his 
representation of the final judgment he says, “These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous into life 
' eternal.” Here, as elsewhere, he makes the permanent future 
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state of each class depend on their action in this life and the 
character that is here formed. There is no hint at any possible 
opportunity for the ungodly to repent and be saved after sen- 
tence of doom has been pronounced upon them ; but their con- 
dition is declared to be everlasting. 

St. Paul says: “For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.” That means that our future state will be determined by 
what we do in this world, and not by what we do after we go 
hence. In keeping with this the apostle also declares: “Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time; behold now is the day of salva- 
tion.” He earnestly endeavors to impress men’s minds with 
that important truth. They are not to neglect their salvation in 
the vain hope that another and a future opportunity will be 
granted them for this purpose; but are to know that the day of 
grace will have an end with the present time and are to avail 
themselves of it while it lasts. The whole trend of Gospel 
teaching is to this effect. 

St. John in recording the revelation which he received from 
Christ at Patmos, writes: “He that is unjust let him be unjust 
still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that 
is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still.” The connection in which this passage stands 
shows that it refers to scenes beyond death and the judgment, 
and, therefore, asserts a fixed and unchangeable future state for 
all men. There are many statements and representations in 
God's Word that point unmistakably to the fact that death seals 
our eternal destiny. “As many das have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law; and as many as have sinned in 
the law shall be judged by the law.” “It is appointed unto men 
once to dic, but after this the judgment ;” not after this another 
probation, another and better opportunity for repentance and 
salvation, but judgment which carries with it the assignment of 
rewards and punishment in accordance with conduct and char- 
acter before death. 

Besides the positive and direct teaching of the Bible on this 
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subject, there are also some other considerations that discredit 
the theory of a future probation. If such an opportunity were 
to be given, then it is reasonable to believe that it would be our 
duty to pray for sinful souls that have passed unrepentant and 
unsaved out of this world; but the Scriptures do not hint at 
any such duty. They direct us to pray for all men in this pres- 
ent life, to use this power for bringing sinners to repentance and 
leading them to saving faith in Christ and obedience to his will; 
but they say nothing about our praying for souls after they have 
gone into the future world, and the reasonable inference is that 
their condition is there fixed, and that nothing that we could do 
can avail to change it. God could hear our prayers in their be- 
half, and, if it were true that the privilege of accepting Christ is 
there accorded to any of our race, we think the Scriptures 
would direct us to pray for the salvation of such as they do 
with reference to the impenitent and unsaved in this world; but 
the fact that they give us no such direction or suggestion must 
be explained on the ground that probation ends with death, and 
that the situation of the ungodly in the world to come, like that 
of the righteous, will be final and unchangeable, and that, there- 
fore, there is no use for prayers in their behalf. “The gracious 
ministries of the Spirit, and all other helpful divine influences, 
are nowhere promised to men after death, but are invariably 
represented as having their sphere of activity within the present 
dispensation of grace. The Church, the sacraments, Christian 
fellowship and influence, and the other administrative forces in- 
corporated with the Gospel, are never represented as being util- 
ized or available beyond the grave, but always as belonging to 
an earthly and temporary economy of salvation.” 

Again, this theory is in conflict with the purpose and action 
of Christ in establishing his kingdom on the earth. He sent his 
disciples forth to earnest and continued missionary work. They 
were to witness to him and his truth in all places. They were 
to proclaim the salvation that had come through him, and 
call on men to repent of their sins and believe in him without 
delay. St. Paul tells us that Christ sent him to the Gentiles “to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
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from the power of Satan unto God, that they might receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sancti- 
fied by faith.” The great commission which Christ gave to his 
entire Church is, “go ye into the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” In the light of such commands and declara- 
tions we learn that all men need to be delivered from darkness 
and the power of Satan and from sin, and that otherwise they 
are in the way of perishing here in their sins. Why should 
Christ be so anxious to have his Gospel spread among the na- 
tions, and why did he direct his disciples to labor earnestly, 
faithfully and unceasingly for the salvation of immortal souls, if 
there is to be another probation after death ? 

This hypothesis of a probation to come is in direct opposi- 
tion to the spirit and purpose of Christ’s missionary commands 
to his Church, and, if accepted as true, would operate powerfully 
against the progress of his kingdom in the world. Very many 
persons would make it an excuse for postponing their decision 
in regard to Christ until the second probation. They would 
think the opportunity would be better, the circumstances more 
favorable than now, for being saved. They would be disposed 
to live for this present world, expecting that many of the temp- 
tations and difficulties that here stand in the way of their be- 
coming Christians, would not be found in a future probationary 
state, and that there they may possibly have fuller light and 
stronger motives to urge them to action. Thus we see that if 
men once believed in a probation after death, this would have a 
powerful influence in causing many to resist the appeals of the 
Gospel and the strivings of the Holy Spirit, and tend to defeat 
the great purpose Christ had in view in establishing his Church 
in the earth. Such a belief, too, would have a most disastrous 
effect upon Christian missions. It would tend to destroy inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the cause, and would discourage and pre- 
vent effort in that important work of the Church. “It is the 
probation element in life that invests it with such transcendent 
interest and value. Admit that we have another ‘chance’ in the 
next world, and you take from the present, its supreme value 
and significance as a factor in our eternal destiny.” 
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Another consideration in the matter is that, if in the future 
world it were possible for the unrighteous to become righteous, 
then it would also follow that the righteous might again fall into 
sin and lose their heavenly blessedness. The Scriptures assert 
the unchanging condition of the wicked just as strongly as that 
of the godly, and, if there is any doubt about the permanence 
of the condition of the former, it would exist equally with re- 
gard to the permanence of the condition of the latter; but, as 
those who enter heaven “shall go no more out,” as they shall be 
forever free from sin and abide forever with the Lord, so we 
must conclude that those who are not prepared for admission 
into the heavenly kingdom when death comes, must forever re- 
main without. As the holy cannot become unholy, so the un- 
holy cannot become holy. 

, The tendency of moral character toward a final permanence 
under the power of habit, is also opposed to the hypothesis of a 
second probation. Our accustomed and prevailing course ot 
action here gives shape and fixedness to our character; and 
when our dispositions and habits are once developed and con- 
firmed, it is a very hard matter to effect any radical change in 
them, and the difficulty in this respect becomes greater in pro- 
portion to the increasing power of our habits. 

The person who disregards the will of God and indulges in 
sin, cannot escape the consequence of having his inclinations 
strengthened and confirmed in that direction, and his character 
will, accordingly tend toward final permanence in the line of 
conduct he has chosen. Every resistance of the truth and re- 
fusal to do the right, and every vicious indulgence on his part, 
will carry him farther on in the way of sin, will more firmly es- 
tablish his evil habits, and render it more difficult for him to 
yield to the saving truth and grace that are necessary to change 
his heart and life and destiny ; so that we may say his charac- 
ter gradually becomes fixed, and such as it is at death, it will 
most probably continue to be from the very nature of things. 
We cannot see that a future probation would be of any use un- 
der these circumstances. So far as we can know, God has em- 
ployed all possible motives and influences to lead men to accept 
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salvation in this life. What more could he do in this respect in 
the eternal than he had done in this present world ? 

Besides, if a future probation were granted those who go un- 
repentant and unsaved out of this life, they would enter upon 
such a probation with the disadvantage of the confirmed evil 
character that they here formed, and, therefore, with less oppor- 
tunity for success than they had on earth. In this view God 
has done wisely in not providing that which could be no benefit. 
“When one studies the principle of development in sin, the 
thousand signs of its tendency to become permanent and domi- 
nant in the soul, the evidences of decline in the power of reason 
and conscience to control men spiritually even in this world, the 
influences and results of retribution, even in the milder form of 
chastisement, and other like elements proper to be considered in 
such a problem, is there not serious reason for saying that the 
nature of man furnishes in fact but little foundation for hope as 
to his spiritual restoration in a future state,—that the overwhelm- 
ing preponderances of evidence in the case, viewed from this point 
solely, must rather be that, dying in sin, man will remain a sin- 
ner, even forever ?” 

From all these considerations we learn the great importance 
of using our present probation aright and not neglecting this in 
any hope of a second. We know that salvation is offered to us 
now, and that it is possible for us here to accept it and have the 
assurance of heavenly blessedness. The Bible gives us no war- 
rant for supposing that any such opportunity will be afforded us 
hereafter. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to act on that 
which is certain, and not put our trust in something that God’s 
Word does not sanction. Should we disregard the plain teach- 
ing of the Scriptures in regard to present duty in this important 
matter, and risk our eternal welfare on a mere speculation of 
human reason? One of the great Christian thinkers of our day 
has said in reference to this question: “Give me no guess 
for a dying pillow. * * I want a fact, not a hypothesis, as 
my support in the dark waters that separate this world from the 
next.” And surely every one should prefer a certainty to an 
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uncertainty when so much is involved that directly concerns 
each one’s highest and everlasting good. Men should not de- 
lude themselves with a false hope as to the future state, but 
should turn to God “while it is called to-day.” We are earn- 
estly entreated to improve our present opportunity for salvation, 
because death ends our probation. 


—_—_ -_-eo-——__— 


ARTICLE HI. 
REPENTANCE.* 
By Rev. CHARLES E, Hay, D. D. 


De poenitentia docent, quod lapsis post baptismum contingere 
possit remissio peccatorum quocunque tempore quum conver- 
tantur, et quod ecclesia talibus redeuntibus ad poenitentiam ab- 
solutionem impertiri debeant. Constat autem poenitentia pro- 
prie his duabus partibus. Altera est contritio seu terrores in- 
cussi conscientiae agnito peccato; altera est fides; quae con- 
cipitur ex evangelio seu absolutione, et credit propter Christum 
remitti peccata, et consolatur conscientiam et ex terroribus 
liberat. Deinde sequi debent bona opera, quae sunt fructus poen- 
itentiae. 

Damnant Anabaptistas, qui negant semel justificatis posse 
amittere Spiritum Sanctum ; item contendent quibusdam tantam 
perfectionem in hac vita contingere, ut peccare non possunt. 

Damnantur et Novitiani, qui nolebant absolvere lapsos post 
baptismum redeuntes ad poenitentiam. 

Rejiciuntur et isti, qui non docent remissionem peccatorum 
per fidem contingere, sed jubent nos mereri gratiam per satis- 
factiones nostras. Article XII. of the Augsburg Confession. 

“Concerning repentance, they teach that such as have fallen 
after baptism may find remission of sins at what time soever 
they are converted [when they come to repentance], and that 


*Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession, delivered in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 17, 1899. 
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the Church should grant absolution unto such as return to re- 
pentance. 

Now repentance consisteth properly of these two parts. One is 
contrition or terrors stricken into the conscience through the 
recognition of sin; the other is faith, which is conceived by the 
Gospel, or absolution, and doth believe that for Christ's sake sins 
be forgiven, and comforteth the conscience and freeth it from 
terrors. Then should follow good works, which are the fruits of 
repentance. 

They condemn the Anabaptists, who deny that men once 
justified can lose the spirit of God, and do contend that some 
men may attain to such a perfection in this life that they can- 
not sin. [Here are rejected those who teach that those who 
have once been holy cannot fall again.] The Novatians are also 
condemned, who would not absolve such as had fallen after bap- 
tism, though they returned to repentance. They also are re- 
jected who do not teach that remission of sins is obtained by 
faith, and who command us to merit grace by satisfactions.” 

Repentance is a universal experience of rational humanity. 
It is in the broadest sense, the natural rebound of the human 
spirit from wrong-doing. The intelligent human being does not 
exist who has never been sorry for anything that he has done. 
To know right from wrong is synchronous with the dawning of 
intelligence. 

There is a selfish, mercantile repentance, which regrets mis- 
takes simply as entailing loss; a repentance of moral type, 
based upon an ideal of personal character and recognizing 
mutual human obligations ; and a “repentance toward God,” re- 
ligious in character. It is, of course, only the last of these with 
which we have to do in the interpretation of the article before 
us, except in so far as this may be casually viewed as involving 
the second form and finding a providential antecedent in the cir- 
cumstances which produce the first. 

This form of repentance is co-extensive with the prevalence 
of the religious impulse. To know that there is a God is to 
know one’s self out of harmony with him—to feel the need of 
finding one’s way back or up to fellowship with him through 
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some acknowledgement of personal unworthiness and of past 
wrong-doing. The quality of religious character in the individ- 
ual or in a community is infallibly reflected in the ideas preva- 
lent, and the consequent praxis, in the matter of repentance. 

The first demand of God in his approach to sinful man is that 
he repent. Both the goodness and the severity of God have 
this as their objective. The threatenings of the Law terrify the 
guilty conscience and the pleadings of the Gospel fill it with re- 
morse. Neither has begun to accomplish its end until it has 
awakened penitent regret. The voice of the Lord in the garden 
called forth confession of sin. The burden of all the prophets 
was: “Repent and return unto the Lord.” The forerunner of 
the new covenant cried: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” and Christ’s own ministry of mercy in gentier strain 
caught up the same unvarying appeal, bidding men now repent 
because the kingdom of heaven had come. This demand be- 
came ever more clearly articulate in the unfolding of revelation. 
In early times of ignorance God winked at stupidity and cal- 
lousness, but Paul sweeps away the last refuge of excuse when 
he deciares: “God * * now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent.” 

The doctrine of repentance was a very clear one as announced 
by the apostles on the day of Pentecost, and the multitudes who 
heard them had no difficulty in understanding it. There had 
been, as yet, no opportunity to becloud it with human specula- 
tions, nor to obscure it with an encumbering mass of human re- 
quirements. The necessity of repentance is so potent that the 
enemies of the truth have seldom attempted to dispute it. The 
scheme of the arch-enemy has been to corrupt the doctrine itself 
— to sow broadcast false conceptions of what repentance really 
is and then to employ all the sanctions of Holy Writ for the en- 
forcement of the debasing counterfeits. There is no other doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, save that of the person and work of 
Christ, around which so many mystifying errors have clustered. 
A false theory here lay at the foundation of the entire corrupt 
system of ecclesiasticism against which the Reformers took up 
arms. Luther’s first Thesis went straight to the mark. Grant 
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that “the whole life of the believer must be a repentance,” de- 
fining properly the predicate term, and you have swept away 
the foundation from beneath—not only the papal throne, but 
from beneath every false theory of the path by which man re- 
turns to God. 

I. SCOPE OF THE ARTICLE. 

It is not the general topic of repentance which constitutes the 
theme of Article XII. The original turning of the natural man 
to God and the mode of his adoption into divine fellowship are 
not proposed as subjects of discussion. These have been already 
treated in the previous articles: III. Of the Son of God and of 
the Holy Spirit. IV. Of Justification. V. Of the Ministry of 
the Church. VI. Of New Obedience. IX. Of Baptism. 

Article X treats of the Lord’s Supper, an ordinance appointed 
for those who have repented of their sins and are numbered 
among God’s people. Article XI discusses Private Confession. 
The propriety of this traditional ordinance of the Church is 
maintained as a means of securing comfort for timid consciences. 
It is removed from the position assigned it in the Roman Cath- 
olic system as a requirement essential for the securing of par- 
don, and thus stripped of its power as a disciplinary agency. 
Article XII then hastens to elucidate, as of far high r importance, 
the true inward preparation of the yet imperfect believer for the 
enjoyment of the most exalted spiritual privileges and for the 
attainment of a confident assurance of continued divine favor. 
The question is: How may the regenerated man, having fallen 
into sin, be restored. 

The broad scope of this inquiry in the days of the Reformers 
can be realized only when we remember that practically all the 
individuals with whom the Church then had to deal claimed to 
have been once_regenerated. Infant Baptism was all but uni- 
versal in nominally Christian lands. It was held to work regen- 
eration ¢r opere operato and all repentance if complete was but 
a return to the position occupied when instantaneously regener- 
ated in the act of baptism. It was not a missionary age, when 
the offer of pardon to the repenting was being carried to 
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heathen tribes, but an age of readjustments within the Church 
itself. The Church had absorbed worldly elements and was 
struggling to maintain her hold upon untutored multitudes. 
Unfortunately, in the struggle the Church gradually lowered the 
standard of spiritual requirement, and the doctrine of repentance 
became little more than a snare in which to entangle the con- 
sciences of men and a strong cord with which to bind them 
through their fears to the papal throne. Yet back of the vast 
system of oppression lay, in the heart of the common man, the 
deep sense of the necessity of repentance; and the crying need 
of the human soul sought satisfaction in an unquestioning sub- 





mission to the oppressive requirements of the only system 
known to the common man which even promised to afford a 
path to effectual repentance and its goal, a peaceful conscience 
with a hope of happiness hereafter. It was the conviction of 
the Reformers that the multitudes were being shamefully misled 
—-that truly penitent souls were being tortured by oppressive 
enactments of men and that the impenitent were being flattered 
by false and fatally delusive hopes. They would lead the 
Church back to the simple teachings of the word of God. 


II. POSITIVE TEACHING OF THE ARTICLE. 
In formulating its theory upon this intensely practical subject, 


the Augsburg Confession first lays a broad foundation in a clear- 
cut statement of the 


A. POSSIBILITY OF REPENTANCE. 

“Touching repentance they teach that such as have fallen 
after baptism may find remission of sins at what time soever 
they are converted [Ger. when they come to repentance] and 
that the Church should grant absolution unto such as come to 
repentance.” 

The question of the possibility of restoration after having 
proved unfaithful to Christian vows first assumed large propor- 
tions of the time of the Decian persecutions. During the pre- 
ceding thirty years of peace many had been received into the 
Church whose piety, to say the least, was not of the sturdy type 
which could endure the prospect of martyrdom. As multitudes 
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hastened to renounce their Christian vows, the greatest indigna- 
tion prevailed among the faithful, and such treachery was de- 
nounced as a crime, far more deadly than idolatry, adultery, tor- 
nication or murder—the four mortal sins of the Early Church. 
The stricter party, headed by Novatian, would close the door of 
the Church finally against the cowardly deserter. 

But Novatian strictness was soon and repeatedly pronounced 
heresy and the Reformers were in full accord with the Roman 
Catholic Church when they asserted that the lapsed after bap- 
tism may find remission of sins. Even the captious critics who 
prepared the Confutation of the Confession can find no fault 
here. Nor is there any verbal departure from the accepted doc- 
trine when such remission of sins is assured as attainable, “at 
what time soever they come to repentance,” nor when it is 
made the duty of the Church to “grant absolution unto such as 
come to repentance.” 

There is no significance in the variation in the language of 
this portion of the article. “At whatsoever time they are con- 
verted” is in the same paragraph in the Latin version itself in- 
terpreted by the parallel expression: “when they come to re- 
pentance.” The irreconcilable conflict of the Evangelical and 
the Roman Catholic theories becomes apparent only when we 
come to scrutinize their respective 

B. DEFINITIONS OF REPENTANCE. 

The Scriptural term, “et@vora—(as also the nearly synony- 
mous #étaséléra) plainly points to an inward experience, a 
change of purpose and disposition. It is that radical change 
which accompanies and attests the transfer from the kingdom of 
darkness and condemnation to the kingdom of spiritual life and 
peace. Viewed in connection with the outward change in de- 
portment, it is called conversion, and hence the interchangeable 
use of the two terms in the article before us as frequently in the 
Scriptures. 

This term, “éta@vora, represented inadequately in the Latin, 
poenttentia, and the German, Ausse, is employed sometimes in a 


wider, sometimes in a more restricted sense. In the latter sense, 
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it is equivalent to the English contrition, or penitence. In the 
former, we have the full Scriptural conception of the sole con- 
dition of acceptance with God, 2. e. penitence and faith. It is 
not too much to say that the Reformation of the XVI. century 
hinged upon a proper interpretation of the Greek term, uétavoia. 


1. MEDIEVAL ERRORS. 

The error of the Middle Ages had consisted in the laying of 
an exaggerated stress upon the first part of repentance, to the 
almost entire ignoring of the second, and then the transforma- 
tion of the part retained from an inner experience to a round of 
external observances. They left out the principal part and put 
in a mass of unauthorized requirements. 

In the early conflicts of Christianity with heathenism, it had 
been necessary to employ great vigilance in excluding the moral 
obliquities which prevailed even in the most enlightened com- 
munities, as well as to guard against inadequate conceptions of 
the truth. Even a Constantine or an Augustine could be ad- 
mitted to the full communion of the Church only after years of 
training as catechumens; and when those admitted brought dis- 
honor upon her fair name, they were required not only to pro- 
fess penitence, but to testify to its reality by submitting to a 
course of humiliating discipline—by doing penance. Prominent 
in the Christian literature from the third to the ninth century 
are the Liéri Poenitentiales, prescribing the various mortifications 
of the flesh by which true sorrow for sins committed after bap- 

,tism could be testified and in view of which the authorities of 
the church might feel justified in the administration of her com- 
forting ordinances. 

Even in the very early centuries we can distinctly trace the 
growth of the idea of merit, as attaching to these exercises, 
while less and less prominence is given to the inward sorrow for 
sin, of which they were originally designed to be an appropriate 
expression. As the church prescribed the appropriate penances, 
it was more and more to the church that the offending members 
came to look for an estimate of their iniquities and for her good 
offices in obtaining pardon. 
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Thus was gradually developed the theory of repentance as a sac- 
rament, required for the cancellation of sins committed after 
baptism. It was called a mparatio lapsorum—a_ second piank 
mercifully thrown out to those who had made shipwreck of 
their baptismal vows. It was designated a /adortosus baptismus 
a restoration to a state of grace through a toilsome struggle, 
which it was the duty of the church to make as difficult as pos- 
sible. This sacrament was held to consist of three parts: cow- 
“ition of the heart, confession by the mouth, and satisfaction in 
ge od works. 

It cannot be denied that there is a measure of plausibility in 
this view. It seems to lead up by orderly, logical steps to that 
stupendous system of ecclesiastical tyranny which in this en 
lightened age still binds the minds of millions in thraldom to 
the will of a heirarchy which is believed to hold the keys of 
heaven and hell in its relentless grasp. But there are great gaps 
in the logic, tremendous assumptions included in the premises 
Yet we dare not dismiss the theory without scrutiny. Let us 
first examine its component parts. 

1 Contrition —This is held to bea free act of the will, a 
preparatory step which man is himself able and under obliga- 
tion to take. There is in it a degree of merit, not indeed de 
condigno, but de congruo, \t is conceded that sorrow for sin may 
be so sincere and profound that, in view of it alone, pardon may 
be granted by God. Practically, however, it is held that there is 
always such imperfection in the contrition of the most sincere, 
that something more is required They must seek the ministra- 
tions of the Church in their behalf and follow implicitly her in- 
structions if they would attain assurance of their acceptance 
with God. 

To those who are willing thus to put themselves under the 
tutelage of the Church, there is at once offered a mitigation of 
the Scriptural requirements touching penitence, or contrition. A 
discrimination is made between afte and contnitiw, the former 
being merely a regret for committed wrongs, awakened in view 
of threatening punishments. This may be experienced without 
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any pangs of conscience, without any true sorrow of soul 
Still, if it be but sufficient to induce the offender to come to the 
confessional, the words of absolution there spoken will atone for 
any and all deficiencies and give to the weak a/éritiv all the 
virtue of the most complete contrition. 

It will be observed what a tremendous concession is here in- 
volved. The inner experience of penitence is subordinated to 
the external ceremony of priestly absolution. What reason now 
for the sinner to be seriously concerned as to the degree or 
quality of his contrition, since great or small deficiencies here 
are with equal ease covered by the all-sufficient words of the 
official dispenser of grace. The case has been thus transferred 
from the tribunal of God's infinite justice and mercy, dealing di- 
rectly with each individual soul, to the forum of the human 
mediator. Although conscience and the plain demands of the 
Scriptures are recognized in the acknowledgment of contrition 
as an essential part of the divine order of salvation, yet the 
Church is presented as intervening with a far easier plan. The 
very slightest eff7te, which may be felt in some moment of 
alarm, or which may even be feigned for the purpose, may se- 
cure infallibly, ea epere operate, the full official assurance of the 
pardon of all sin and the remission of its eternal penalties. 
What a premium upon callousness of heart and externa! picty ! 
At the same time, what a perilous power placed in the hands of 
the priesthood—a key infallibly to unlock the doors of the king- 
dom of heaven for all who accept her ministrations which are 
offered as substitutes for a universal divine requirement! If any 
one, under such a system, really repents of his sins, it must be 
because his independent knowledge of the Scriptures or the 
earnestness of his own spiritual aspirations leads him to ignore 
the profiered aid of Mother Church. 

2. Confesston—The early writers of the Church frequently 
urge the duty of mutual confession of sins among believers and 
the obligation to make both public and private confession of 
offenses before God. But these exhortations have nothing in 
common with the specific doctrine of private confession as de- 
veloped in the Roman Cathotic Church. This requires every 
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member of the church, within stated periods or at appointed 
times, to make a full enumeration of all his known mortal sins 
in the hearing of a priest. The list of mortal sins, limited at 
first, was gradually enlarged until it included all offenses at all 
serious in character, and in the hands of unscrupulous confessors 
it could be made to embrace all manner of trivial faults. Thus 
the Church secures a second important jurisdiction over her 
membership. She not only completes the contrition of the 
penitent, but she stands between him and the divine proffer of par- 
don, demanding that all grave sins must first be committed to 
her custody before their guilt can be washed away by the aton- 
ing blood of Christ. 

Thus confession, as a definite, tangible thing, together with 
its counterpart, the infallible priestly absolution, naturally attracts 
attention from the so-called first part of the sacrament, which 
almost fades from view as merely a preparatory stage, whose ex- 
istence may be presumed wherever the second act of confession 
is consummated. 

It is needless to dwell upon the inquisitorial power thus 
placed in the hands of the priesthood, or upon the nameless but 
notorious immoralities fostered by the custom of auricular con- 
fession. It is sufficient for our present purpose to note that such 
confession is an essential part of the Roman Catholic sacrament 
of repentance—a part more essential than that which is sup- 
posed to have preceded it. 

(c) Satisfaction. But, after all, the pardon secured in the con- 
fessional was incomplete. It was taught that, although absolu- 
tion secured deliverance from the eternal penalty of sin, this was 
not accompanied with a full and free remission. The eternal 
penalties for sins after baptism could not be entirely averted, but 
were graciously transmuted into temporal penalties. Final 
felicity was thus secured, but a rigorous course of personal 
atonement might be demanded through the remainder of the 
earthly life. Then came the discovery of a purgatory, where 


the “satisfactions” not fully rendered in this world shall be ex- 
acted to the uttermost; then the alleviation of these penalties by 


the church in consideration of services rendered to her. Presently 
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this power of remitting temporal penalties was extended to cover 
the souls imprisoned in purgatory, who might thus be greatly 
relieved in view of the devotion or services rendered by surviv- 
ing friends. Finally, with the granting of papal indulgences in 
return for contributions to the coffers of the Church, the system 
of sacramental repentance culminated in the open barter of grace 
for cash, when the mighty protest of the Reformers shattered 
the entire structure and recalled the Church to the simple doc- 
trine of evangelical repentance. 

The sale of indulgences was but the salient point which drew 
the first fire of the gathering legions of earnest souls who had 
long been helplessly led through the morasses of a heartless cc- 
clesiasticism. It was the medieval doctrine of repentance that 
was on trial and was now found wanting. Take it at its best, 
and how false and superficial does it not appear—a long process, 
beginning with no requirement of real penitence, making no de- 
mand of honest spiritual renewal, leading up to an ecclesiastical 
righteousness dependent upon the will of pope and priest and 
upon the measure of one’s own zeal in meeting an array of arti- 
ficial human requirements. 

No wonder that the Bible had become a useless book, and 
that Luther, reviewing the whole scheme, exclaimed: “\Vho can 
tell us where faith comes in?” and that Melanchthon in the 
Apology throws out the challenge: “Let any one of the adver 
saries come forth and tell us when remission of sins takes place.” 

In fact, it was cooily admitted that fazth is no essential in 
vredient in repentance. It was said to come before repentance, 
as being implied in the coming of the penitent to receive the 
good offices of the Church. That is, the only faith anywhere 
demanded was a mere historic faith—an intellectual, howeva 
unintelligent, acceptance of the Christian religion as of divinc 
origin and of the Church as its authorized interpreter and the 
dispenser of its benefits. For whole-hearted joyous confidence 
in Christ's atonement there was no ionger room. The church's 
assurances and man’s own meritorious efforts covered the whole 
ground. One needed but to meet the requirements of the 
church and to walk through the door which she could at 
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will open wide straight into the kingdom of heaven. Should 
there remain any doubt of the final completeness of the process 
of sacramental salvation, it could be removed in the last moment 
of mundane life by the infallible assurance of the church’s further 
sacrament of extreme unction. 

\Ve cannot dismiss the theory without noting the utterly in- 
adequate conception of the enormity of sin which underlies it. 
Original sin is held to have been finally blotted out in baptism, 
and need be no more thought of | What remains of its effects 
is simply a disease or infirmity for which the believer bears no 
responsibility. It is only actual acts of sin which need concern 
him. As the penalties of these have been transmuted into 
temporal penalties—-the whole religious life is directed upon the 
discharging of these outward appointments —and sz is regarded 
as atoned for by fasting, prayers, alms, etc. Canonical satisfac- 
tion of canonical offences leads up by very easy stages to the 
conception of sin as a canonical offence. The stern demands of 
moral law are forgotten and the sinner no longer trembles before 
the righteous wrath of the Almighty 

2. POSITION OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 

Over against all the above, our article places its definition : 

“Now repentance consisteth properly of these two parts. 
(One is Contrition, or terrors stricken into the conscicnce through 
the recognition of sin; the other is Faith, which is conceived 
by the Gospel or absolution, and doth believe that for Christ's 
sake sins be forgiven, and comforteth the conscience, and freeth 
it from terrors.” 

Thus but one of the four parts of the traditional sacrament 
of repentance is retained, and that the part that had been almost 
totaly neg ected. Let us observe what the Reformers under- 
stand by (1 } Centrition 

In our artic.e, as uniformly in the writings of the Reformers, 
we find contritto treated as (a) A Matter of the Conscience 

lt is an inner experience, a d therefore a directly personal mat- 
ter. It must be real, or it is nothing. Outward parade and 
pomp here count for nought. It is a question between a man’s 
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inmost soul and him who looketh upon the heart. There can 
be no substitute for it. There dare be no trifling with it. It is 
absolutely essential. 

This inner experience is furthermore (b) Awakened by the 
Recognition of sin. No casuistry here as to’ the comparative 
enormity of one or another sin—no cataloguing ot offences —no 
measuring of the impending punishments—not even the ancient 
discrimination between venial and mortal sins. There is simply 
the recognition of sin as a horrible deformity, in whatever guise 
it may appear—as a shameful moral obliquity, a corruption of 
the entire nature—as that abominable thing which God hates. 

The recognition, or acknowledgement to one’s self, of the ex- 
istence of this defilement within, however such recognition may 
have been brought about, is presented as the source of contri- 
tion. It is not a question of suffering or escaping penalty, but 
what is of far more account, a question of character. The one 


consuming 


g, overwhelming thought in the soul of the true pen- 


itent is: “f am a sinner.” 

The essence of contrition is then defined to be (c) vers 
Stricken into the Conscience.—*Terrors” is a strong word, but 
none too strong to define the normal effect of a recognition of 
sin within. The term is wisely left without further elucidation. 
The nature of these terrors and their degree must vary with the 
varying degrees of general intelligence, with the natural suscep- 
tibility of the individual, and with the circumstances under which 
the recognition of sin occurs. The thunders of Sinai may have 


much to do with them. Kemorse for past ingratitude toward a | 
Saviour so tender and loving may be their chief ingredient. | 
Thoughts of eternity may add inestimable force to the recoil 


from the vision of the monster of so hideous mien. _ In either, 
or in any case, the truly contrite will recognize the depicting of { 
his own experience in the definition of the Confession: “Terrors 
stricken into the conscience by the recognition of sin.” 
Contrition is thus not an act of man’s own free wiil-—is not ( 
an act at all. It is an effect, an experience wrought from with- 
out by the Holy Spirit, who shows the sinner his guilt. Upon ( 
man’s part there is ncthing but a reception, or recognition, of the 
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mortifying truth, and the feelings thus involuntarily awakened 
within him. There is in it therefore no meritorious element. 
The contrite soul is not gradually working itself up into the di- 
vine favor by penitential works. On the contrary, it seems to 
be sinking ever deeper into the mire of its own depravity. It 
struggles in the slough of despond. All boasting and confidence 
in self are gone. ‘The idea of claiming credit or reward for the 
recognition of one’s own utter unworthiness is absurd. When 
it is entertained, contrition ceases to be contrition and becomes 
a work of the proud, unregenerate heart. Such is the spurious 
contrition which the Roman Catholic Church makes the start- 
ing-point of its laborious process of eccelsiastical repentance 

The Augsburg Confession leaves no room for it in the “terrors 
stricken into the conscience.” 

But our article strikes its key-note and that of the entire Con- 
fession where it introduces in place of the discordant strains of 
the medieval theory the transcendent conception of (2.) Farth. 

his it pronounces the chief part of repentance. Without it, 
contrition is vain and can lead only to despair. So preeminent 
is faith here, that in the vast majority of Scriptura! passages re- 
ferring to the transformation of the condemned sinner into a 
child of God, it alone is mentioned. True, it: presupposes con- 
trition and is impossible without the latter. Yet faith is not a 
fruit of contrition, and by no means necessariiy follows it. 
Faith is an entirely new and distinct experience. It is a pos:- 
tive, active exercise of the human spirit, so essential that with- 
out it it is impossibie to please God. The divine promise is 
not: “Re sorry for sin and thou shalt be saved; but: “Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

In treating of this chief part of repentance, attention is first 
given in our article to the (a.) Ovigenation of Faith 

It is said to be “conecived by the Gospel, or absolution.” 
The omy ground of hope-for the penitent must lie in a proffer 
of help from above. ihe onis profier of such help ever made, 
v that ever can be made, is that presented in the Gospel. The 
Gospel is “the wisdom of God and the power of God unto sai- 


vation.” It extends the sceptre of forgiving love. It appeals 
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to the hardened sinner, and is the most potent agency in leading 




































him to a true view of the enormity of sin and thus bringing 
him to repentance. It bids the penitent sinner draw nigh with 
holy boldness unto the throne of grace. 

Thus faith, although an active exercise of the human spirit, 
is not of ourselves. It is the gift of God—a product of the 
ever-blessed Gospel which comes directly and solely from the 
loving hand of God. 

That “absolution” should be here introduced as an alternate 
term for so exalted a conception as that of the Gospel itself 
sounds somewhat strange to modern ears. It is not, however, 
designed as a true alternate, but in such connections a_ practical 
synonym. The term is used in the broadest sense, as indicat- 
ing the application of the Gospei, or the announcement of the 
message of divine pardon to the believing penitent. Undoubt- 
edly the formal ecclesiastical act was had in mind by the 
framers of the article, as it was a prominent aim of the Reformers 
to fix attention upon the fulness and completeness of the pardon 
announced in this simple act—as over against the papal require- 
ments of subsequent works of satisfaction. No penance or 
pangs of purgatory were yet in store for him who simply be- 
lieved the word of absolution, 7. «., the Gospel message. 

This message could be announced—absolution could be 
granted, by any believer to his Christian brother. Ordinarily, 
however, the announcement of the Gospel comes from the lips 
of the appointed minister of the word, whose special commis- 
sion is to call all men unto repentance The Reformers would 
honor the sacred office. They held that the word of God thus 
proclaimed has a special efficacy and that it should be received 
with a peculiar confidence, as coming thus directly from the di- 
vinely-called and regularly-ordained ministry. This was the 
evangelical conception of the “power of the keys,” which was so 
prominent a subject of discussion in that day. Says Carpzov: 
“The Papists interpret the keys (as indicating) a potestative 
jurisdiction, by which the priest, as a minister and commissary 
of God, not only judges concerning the quantity of an offence, 
but also imposes satisfactions in quantity and quality equivalent 
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to the penalties and tortures due the sins of those confessing 
The Calvinists simply deny all influence of the minister in abso- 
lution and explain the absolution of the minister as a bare sig- 
nificative annunciation. The Augsburg Confession here pur- 
sues a median path, just as is displayed in the Scriptures.” 

Very simply and briefly does our Article then present an (b) 
Analysis of Faith. it “doth believe that for Christ’s sake sins 
be forgiven, and comforteth the conscience and freeth it from 
terrors.” We find here noted the nature, the content, the 
ground and the immediate subjective effect of faith. (aa) Na- 
ture of Faith. \t believes. That is its very essence. There is 
here, it will be observed, no doubt or wavering—not a mere 
timid hoping against hope, which is all that Calvinism allows 
tomany. There is no dreamy reverie, losing itself in the vacuity 
of the mystic. There is no effort to do anything as encouraged 
by the Pelagian leaven of the Romish system. There is simply 
a heartfelt acceptance of a great fact—a sturdy, vigorous grasp- 
ing of a glorious reality. Let it be written in large letters, that 
all the world may read: FAITH BELIEVES. 

(bb.) The Content of Faith.—TYhis is nothing more or less 
than the great desideratum of fallen humanity, 7. ¢., the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is sin alone that withholds man from fellow- 
ship with God—sin alone which causes all his misery. The 
question is not one chiefly of the amount or character of pun- 
ishment impending. It is not a matter of the extension or limi- 
tation of a period of torture. Faith has to do with the vital 
questions of the removal of the divine disapprobation——the 
purging of the conscience the cancellation of guilt. Nothing 
is here said even of the blessed final results of true believing, as 
these are all held as involved in the one glorious attainment 
—the forgiveness of sins: “For where there is remission of 
sins, there is also life and salvation,” 

(cc.) Zhe Ground of Faith.—*¥or Christ's sake.” The only 
and all-sufficient ground of the believer’s confidence is the 
atonement for sin rendered once for all by Christ. There is no 
merit anywhere but that of His spotless life and His sacrificial! 
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death. This atonement is not a stored-up treasure, committed 
to the keeping of the Church, to be meted out in instalments 
according to her judgment for the purposes of discipline or in 
return for services rendered to, her—as it had come to be almost 
universally regarded in the Roman Catholic Church. It is an 
infinite and complete satisfaction for the sins of the whole world— 
a satisfaction never to be repeated in reality or in ceremony, 
or made more readily accessible by priestly intervention. It 
has opened the way into the Holiest of Holies for every sinner 
who approaches, penitent and believing, to the throne of grace. 

Yet the benefits of this atonement are secured not in a mere 
formal way, by a cold external decree of the divine will. They 
are appropriated in a personal contact with the living Saviour. 
Faith lays hold of Christ, commits itself to Him, and in living 
union with Him realizes that, as He has borne its sin, so it 
now becomes a partaker of His holiness. Enjoying personal 
fellowship with Him, it realizes that “for Christ’s sake sins be 
forgiven.” “There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.” 

(dd.) /mmediate Effect of Faith.—\t “comforteth the con- 
science and freeth it from terrors.” 

Present personal experience is still chiefly held in view. The 
distressed conscience alarmed by the recognition of sin, finds 
peace. There is not merely a sheathing of the threatening 
sword of divine wrath-—not first and foremost a mitigation of 
future punishments in quantity or quality or duration—not the 
annulling of the penalties attached to one or another class of 
sins—not a transmutation of some dire sentence into a more 
endurable form of suffering. There is a full and immediate re- 
mission of all guilt, and, as a consequence, a blotting out com- 
pletely of the handwriting that was against the criminal. !n- 
herited depravity and actual transgression are alike included in 
the gracious decree of emancipation. There is a plenary pardon 
—an unconditional acquittal. The forgiven sinner becomes at 
once a dear child of God. The spirit of adoption breathes 
within him. His heart swells with that confiding love which 
casts out fear. The new power of faith has comforted his con- 
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science and freed it from ttrrors. The agony of contrition has 
found its antidote. The Good Physician has healed the malady 
of the consciously sin-sick soul. Faith, “conceived by the Gos- 
pel,” has brought salvation. Through faith, God, whose “strange 
work” was seen in contrition, has wrought “His own work” 
and glorified His name. 

There is no room, it will be observed, in this process for the 
presumptuous mediation of a haughty hierarchy, lording it over 
God's heritage—no subjection of the penitent sinner to the ca- 
price of ecclesiastical officials—no laborious payment of canon- 
ical penalties. The sinner has met his Saviour, who through 
His word and ordinances came to seek him. He has only 
taken what was freely offered to him, and the free grace of God 
is glorified in his salvation. No wonder that a doctrine so free 
should have awakened the deadly hostility of those whose car- 
nal emoluments depended upon their ability to hold the glorious 
Gospel in thrall and dispense it parsimoniously in corrupted 
form to ignorant multitudes. 

The inclusion of the faith thus defined in the conception of 
Repentance was naturally most offensive to the Roman Catholic 
party; but it found also decided opposition in some Protestant 
quarters. Calvin discriminated between /ega/ and evangelical 
repentance, making faith a medium between the two and part 
of neither. The Lutheran Reformers justified their terminology 
by the broader significance frequently attaching to the term in 
the Scriptures and in Christian parlance. They maintained the 
propriety of the division of Repentance into the two parts named 
by such arguments as the following : 

1. THE TESTIMONY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

It was pointed out, for example, that in Matt. 11 : 28 “labor” 
and “heavy laden” depict the state of the contrite, while “come 
unto me” prescribes faith, In Mk. 1:15, “repent” calls to 
penitence and “believe the Gospel” to faith, In Col. 2: 11, 12, 
the “blotting out of the sins of the flesh” is followed by rising 
with Christ “through faith of the operation of God.” In Col. 
2:14, the handwriting is the condemnation deplored by con- 
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science; the blotting out of the handwriting occurs when faith 
reads the new sentence of peace and life. The Psalms abound 
in duplex passages such as Ps. 119 : 28: “My soul melteth for 
heaviness ; strengthen Thou me according unto Thy Word.” 

2. THE TWO OPERATIONS OF GOD IN THE TRULY PENITENT. 

Says the Apology: “For the two chief works of God in men 
are these: to terrify, and to justify and quicken those who have 
been terrified. Into these two works all Scripture has been dis- 
tributed.” These two operations of God are frequently referred 
to as mortification and quickening, “killing and making alive”— 
1 Sam. 2: 6. 

3. THE TWO ORGANS, OR AGENCIES, THROUGH WHICH GOD DEALS 
WITH MEN. 

These are the Law and the Gospel. “The Law, which shows, 
reproves and condemns sins.” The Gospel, z. ¢., the promise of 
grace bestowed in Christ and this promise is constantly repeated 
in the whole of Scriptures, first having been delivered to Adam ; 
afterwards to the patriarchs ; then, still more clearly proclaimed 
by the prophets ; lastly preached and set forth among the Jews 
by Christ, and disseminated over the entire world by the apos- 
tles."—Apology. Thus each of the great agencies employed by 
God from the beginning finds its counterpart in the inner experi- 
ence of every one whom they effectually reach. Contrition is 
the sinner’s response to the Law, and faith welcomes the 
Gospel. 

4. THE PRAXIS OF REPENTANCES IN CONSPICUOUS EXAMPLES. 

Adam is at first terrified by the reproof of the Almighty, but 
afterward hears the promise of grace and of a future blessed 
seed, and thus faith is awakened to sustain him amid the toil- 
some life to which he goes forth. David, reproved by Nathan, 
cries out in contrition: “I have sinned against the Lord.” He 
hears the voice of divine absolution awakening faith, when the 
prophet says: The Lord also hath put away thy sin: thou 
shalt not die.” The tears of the woman who was a sinner at- 
test her contrition. Her repentance becomes complete when 
she hears with joy the assurance; “Thy sins are forgiven; thy 
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faith hath saved thee.” The punishment which follows in the 
cases of Adam and David is not a substitute for any measure 
of eternal penalty, nor has it anything to do with the remission 
of their sins. It is a disciplinary experience subsequent to re- 
pentance, and appointed for other purposes. 


5. THE CONSENSUS OF THE CHURCH FATHERS. 


It was of course easy to multiply to any extent quotations 
from the very early teachers of the Church who treated 
of the subject before it had fallen into the stereotyped 
form of the triplex sacramental theory. Melanchthon in 
the Variata quotes Bernard as furnishing an_ illustration 
of the better teaching of the Middle Ages. Commenting 
upon Ps. 143: 8, the latter says: “Therefore let us ask, breth- 
ren, and desire that the answer be given us, as to how great are 
the iniquities and sins which we have, and that our crimes and 


offences be shown us. * * * 


Let everyone say 
in his fear: ‘I will go to the gates of hell,’ so that now we 
may take courage in no other way than in the mercy alone of 
God. This is the true confidence of man, forsaking self and re- 
lying on his Lord.” — 

While thus insisting upon the duplex nature of Repentance, 
the Reformers always maintained that the nexus between the 
two parts was a very intimate one. Practically, the line of de- 
marcation between them is not easily traced. Contrition is not 
genuine without some glimmerings of faith, nor does it cease 
when faith has laid hold upon the promises*and rejoices in de- 
liverance. The two experiences, although directly opposite in 
their nature and effects, are not at all incongruous. Where both 
exist, each stimulates the other. The more sincerely one 
mourns over his sinfulness, the more eagerly will he cling to 
him who alone saves from sin. The more heartily one confides 
in the sinless Saviour, the more profoundly will he grieve to find 
himself yet prone to sin. Thus the Christian lives continually 
under the influence of two great emotions or impulses, painful 
recoil from evil and yearning yet confident appeal to the Giver 
of good. Contrition and faith constitute in him a godly re- 
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pentance not to be repented of and make him at once both 
humble and bold—distrustful of self and triumphant in the un- 
failing strength of his almighty Saviour. 

Having thus asserted the possibility and nature of repentance, 
our article announces in a brief sentence the position of good 
works as the 

C. FRUITS OF REPENTANCE. 

“Then should follow good works, which are truits of repent- 
ance.” The Christian believer is like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water. His leaf does not wither and he bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season. In the completer simile of the New Testa- 
ment, he is a fruit bearing branch of the Living Vine. Repent- 
ance has fixed his status, has made him a new creature, given 
him a new life. ‘The normal result is seen in his daily walk and 
conversation. 

Among these good works are enumerated: prayer; practice 
of the Christian graces,—-humanity, forbearance, charity, etc.; 
open profession of Christ; the spreading of the Gospel message; 
faithful discharge of the duties of one’s avocation; conformity 
to the demands of the divine Law, etc. 

Such works are in no case to be regarded as meriting the di- 
vine favor. When we shall have observed them all, we shall 
still be unprofitable servants. Our service must ever be im- 
perfect, giving us as we reflect upon it far more cause for peni- 
tence than for self-gratulation. 

Yet that services such as it is, will be cheerfully and freely 
rendered by the truly repentant. It is rendered, not as a com- 
pulsory obedience to law, but as the grateful tribute of a loving 
heart, as the natural expression of the new life graciously im- 
planted within. 

Viewed in this light, the Apology declares that good works 
may be called a third part of repentance. ‘This remarkable ad- 
mission is a very striking evidence of the candor of the Re- 
formers in their great contreversy. They had staked all upon 
their definition as two-fold. Their chief contention was against 


the vaunted “good works” of the Papists. Yet they were not 
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contending for mere words, nor for systematic arrangement ot 
doctrines. They were anxiously solicitous to encourage the 
performance of genuine good works, and hence, under proper 
restrictions, they would even be willing to include these, as a 
third part, in their definition of repentance. The guarded con- 
cession was designed in part to counteract the lawlessness of the 
Antinomians and the fanaticism of the Anabaptists by making 
more clearly manifest the moral tendency of true repentance. 

This extension of the term, repentance, to make it include the 
entire process of evangelical renewal, with its antecedents and 
consequents, did not find general acceptance. It was a mere 
passing suggestion, and the accepted usage of the Church re- 
mained that so succinctly stated in the Confession: Repent- 
ance consists of two parts, while good works are the normal 
and necessary consequent. Repentance, as the means of res- 
toration to the divine favor, is complete without any good works 
The conscious sinner is saved when he by faith accepts the prof- 
fer of free pardon. He is now a child of God and heir ot 
heaven. He casts his own life, with all the good that he has 
sought to do, behind him, and trusts only in the work of Christ 
in his behalf. He is saved by grace alone. The life that he 
now lives, he lives by the faith of the Son of God. To him he 
refers for the entire ground of his confidence and the hope ot 
his calling. If he now performs good works, it is not he that 
does them, but Christ who dwelleth in him, and to Christ must 
be given all the glory. When the redeemed sinner shall at 
length stand before the throne, he will stand empty-handed- 
and will be admitted to the eternal glory as a sinner saved by 
grace alone. His good works may foliow after him, and may 
receive their own gracious rewards, but they dare not be thought 
of as a factor in securing admission to the company of the jus 
tified and glorified. 


CONDEMNATION OF ERRORS. 


Several widely-spread errors, ancient and modern, are boldly 
confronted by the simple affirmations above noted. We = stop 
not to scrutinize the exact scope of the terms used in the Con- 
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fession to designate the various classes of errorists—terms 
always somewhat indefinite and covering various shades of real 
or supposed defection from the truth. Our concern is with the 
treatment of the errors of themselves. 

1. Those “who deny that men once justified can lose the 
Spirit of God, and do contend that some men may attain to such 
a perfection in this life that they cannot sin.” 

The Latin designates such “Anabaptists,” the German with 
greater latitude and with probable design to include the Zwing- 
lians, simply “Adversaries.” 

To “lose the Spirit of God” is to forfeit the divine support and 
guidance once enjoyed, to fall back into a carnal state, to be- 
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come again an alien from the kingdom of grace, to rest again 
under the course of the Law. The possibility of this is as- 
sumed in the opening sentence of our article, which professes to 
deal only with the /apst post baptismum. Having abolished the 
essential distinction between mortal and venial sins, the Con- 
fessors regarded all sin after baptism as a lapse from the former 
position of gracious acceptance, and as bringing the loss of 
Spirit of God.—The number of the lapsed is therefore legion. 
It is matter of the commonest observation that those at least 
who have been accounted as among the justified may fall into 
sin and lose the Holy Spirit. 

To hold that men “once justified cannot lose the spirit of 
God” placed the once accepted believer beyond the possibility 
of falling. Whether in crude Anabaptist or refined Calvinist, 
the theory thus advocated is that of indelible grace. It implies 
either that the believer may attain in this life such perfection 
that he can no longer sin (Perfectionism), or that, although sin- 
ning, he is so irrevocably numbered among the elect by an eter- 
nal divine decree, that his sins, however great, cannot forfeit the 
divine favor (absolute predestination). 

Both of these positions are denied i foto. The passage 
chiefly relied upon in support of the first: John 3:9: “Who- 
soever is born of God cannot sin,” Luther interpreted as mean- 
ing only “cannot sin in so far as he is born of God,” that is 
while still abiding under the control of the Holy Spirit. The 
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two are, he maintained; irreconcilable opposites. The Holy 
Spirit does not guide the wilful sinner. Even sins ot infirmity 
must be repented of, or they will entail the permanent loss of 
the Holy Spirit. Every believer therefore has need of daily 
repentance. 

To account for the evident sinfulness of those whom all felt 
constrained to acknowledge as true believers, the theory of a 
seminal faith, indestructible despite the temporary loss of actual 
faith, had been devised. Of this Walch affirms with sufficient 
bluntness: “This detestable error they could not help embrac- 
ing after having fallen upon the horrible dogma of an absolute 
decree of predestination. 

Against these allied forms of error, our article maintains, that 
all who have been justified are liable to fall into sin, that they 
do so fall, and that, so falling, they lose their Christian character 
and the comforting and directing presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence, the justified still have need of repentance. 

2. “The Novatians are also condemned, who would not 
absolve such as had fallen after baptism, though they returned 
to repentance.” 

Novatian did not himself deny to the lapsed the possibility of 
repentance. His position was merely that such should be com- 
mitted solely to the mercy of God, the church declining to ex- 
press any judgment upon their condition. He urged all such 
earnestly to implore the forgiveness of God, and to cast them- 
selves upon his mercy, in the hope that he might finally accept 
them. But he maintained that it would be perilous to adminis- 
ter absolution to them or to restore them to the fellowship of 
the church, because : 

(2) They had wilfully forsaken that fellowship, and it was 
not the province of the church, having no express instructions 
to that end, to restore them. 

(6) To re-admit those who had proved faithless to their 
solemn vows would be to detract from the honor due the mar- 
tyrs and to encourage cowardly treachery. 


Vol. XXIX. No. 3. 46 
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(c) Because others would become contaminated by contact 
with such as had proved unfaithful. 

The Novatian agitation was very wide-spread and persistent 
It gained the sympathy of many earnest minds from age to age. 
Other sins besides apostasy gradually came to be regarded as 
demanding permanent exclusion. The conception of the church 
as composed of the immaculate found many advocates and re- 
sulted in the formation of various sects of Separatists, as the Don- 
atists, Cathari, etc. The tendency was propagated until the 
days of the Reformers, too often stimulated by the confessed 
corruptions of the established church, and was frequently com- 
bined in its advocates with the wildest fanaticism. Upon this 
point, our article takes sides unhesitatingly with the Roman 
Catholic disputants, maintaining that the doors of the church, 
as of the Eternal Kingdom, must be held ever open to the re- 
turning prodigal. 

3. They are also condemned who do not teach that remis- 
sion of sins is obtained by faith, and who command us to merit 
grace by satisfactions.” 

This final shell is hurled straight into the camp of the real 
adversaries of the Evangelical movement. It condemns all who 
do not ascribe salvation to grace alone, and assign to faith the 
office of accepting gratefully the freely-offered gift. It proclaims 
the rebellion of the enlightened conscience, resting upon the 
Word of God, against the “command” of the official church—a 
command re-iterated in every possible form, proclaimed in doc- 
trine, pictured in costly ceremony, engraven upon tortured 
minds in the confessional, and voiced in the never ending de- 
mands of penance and the threatened pangs of purgatory —the 
command to merit grace by our own works, rendering satisfac- 
tions instead of humbly accepting mercy and lovingly serving 
Him who saves. 

Thus the condemnatory paragraph of our article warns against 
the four great forms of error which have darkened—and for 
many minds still darken—the simple teachings of the Bible 
upon the subject of Repentance : 

1. Perfectionism, which needs no repentance ; 
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Puritanism, which will recognize none ; 

3. Predestination, which has room for none ; and 

4. Romanism, which substitutes a base counterfeit for the 
pure coin of Scripture. 

It is interesting to observe that condemnation of all these 
aberrations from the truth lies distinctly involved, as was the 
entire positive teaching of the article, in the pregnant language 
of the immortal Thesis 1: “The whole life of the believer must 
be a repentance.” 

The publication of the comprehensive statement, in our 
article was not an end of discussion upon the subject. Carpzov 
enumerates twenty-two controversies which had up to his day 
arisen touching points here coming into view. It would not 
now be difficult to extend the list indefinitely. The theme is 
one of perennial interest and the article practically covers the 
whole ground, so that no important phase of the general sub- 
ject of repentance can fall under review without finding either 
support or antagonism here. Later Evangelical confessions are 
cast in the same mold, and are what they are, z. ¢., Evangelical, 
because embracing the great pivotal ideas of this central docus 
in the Augustana. 

The limitation of the scope of the article by its application to 
the case of the lapsed after baptism is more apparent than real. 
The definition of repentance is couched in general terms, appli- 
cable as well to the heathen who for the first time hears the 
Gospel message as to the backslidden believer. Artificial dis- 
tinctions are all swept away. Past experiences or past charac- 
ter are not the essentials in the case. Even sacramental grace, 
so freely acknowledged throughout the Confession, is not to be 
relied upon as an antidote for sin of any degree or kind where 
there is no response to it in genuine repentance. For all men— 
faithful confessor and weak deserter, those who have fallen and 
those who yet stand—there is need of repentance—a repentance 
which is essentially the same for all and which is to be recogniz- 
ed by its two unvarying constituents, contrition and faith. 

It would be interesting, did time allow, to apply the test of 
the terse propositions of Art. XII, to the church life of the pres- 
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ent age. Amid the variant forms of ecclesiastical polity and 
the multitudinous methods of modern evangelism, it would not 
be hard to discover, often where least expected, traces of the 
unevangelical notions which dominated the churches of the pre- 
reformation age. Hierarchical pretensions are still put forth 
with an assurance that would be amusing were it not sacrileg- 
ious. Penitence is in some quarters a term seldom used, an 
experience thought to savor of fanaticism and almost superseded 
by the ready recognition granted to a mere historic faith. By 
many, repentance is thought of as a necessary stage in the pro- 
gress of the soul to a higher plane, a definite experience, con- 
fined to a limited period of time and to be afterward merely re- 
called to memory with gratitude that it has been safely passed. 
Work righteousness is alarmingly prevalent, taith being conceiv- 
ed by multitudes as an achievement wrought out or secured by 
a voluntary course of self-humiliation—a fruit, in other words, 
of penitence and hence a ground of self-gratulation. 

Against all these retrogressive tendencies, let us rejoice that 
we have so complete a protection in the simple language of the 
Augastana. The Lutheran Church can fulfill her destiny only 
by taithfully maintaining and zealously proclaiming the basal 
truth embodied in this article of her Confession. 

But let us candidly confess the perils of the undertaking. 

Such a free acknowledgement as hers of the possibility of re- 
pentance after lapse may be interpreted as making light of the 
awful sins of habitual unfaithfulness and cowardly apostasy. 
Having no system of penance to make transgression odious, 
she must the more faithfully labor to make plain to all the ex- 
ceeding hatefulness of sin. Having no confessional, with its en- 
forced enumeration of offences—not even an anxious bench— 
she must the more diligently apply the truth in her public min- 
istrations and personal admonitions, that it may bear conviction 
to the individual heart. Having, in the desuetude of the ancient 
system of private confession, no fixed system of personal con- 
ference between pastor and people, she must display the more 
wisdom in reaching the spiritually distressed and afflicted and 
consoling them with the renewed application of the means which 
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first comforted their hearts and forced them from terrors, z. ¢.,.— 
the Gospel and absolution. Having no hierarchy, endowed 
with the official distribution of the spiritual treasures of the 
Church, she must by all means in her power encourage a due 
exercise of the privileges of the universal priesthood. The lips 
of all her members must be taught to keep knowledge, to offer 
freely the sacrifice of praise, and to present daily the grateful 
incense of believing prayer. Having covered with contempt 
the cumbrous system of meritorious good works, she must en- 
courage the good works of grateful love, by which the faith that 
prompts them grows in sturdy energy. In a word, having con- 
demned the aberrations of others from the faith, she must now, 
in penitence for her own shortcomings, show her faith more 
abundantly by her works, and thus commend to all the world 
that form of sound doctrine which has been committed to her 
trust. 
-- 
ARTICLE IV. 
INSPIRATION OF THE PREACHED WORD. 
By Rev. J. T. GLADHILL, A. M. 

“Holy men spake from God being moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
So, it is declared, the prophets and apostles of old spake. God 
is no respecter of persons nor of times, but gives each liberally 
of his Spirit for the effectiveness of his word. We should re- 
turn to the Scripture idea of ministerial power. The secular 
notions, which would substitute the press for the preached word, 
are not our standard. We lose power by lack of faith in God's 
word, and by harkening to the claims of secularism. We have- 
the promise of power given to the prophets and preachers of 
the Bible. We have the God of the Bible, who promised his 
Spirit to the heralds of his truth. We have the word of God 
which was_the foundation of their faith, We have the Holy 
Spirit to guide us into the truth, and to make us witnesses for 
Christ. We have the right to claim divine power for our preach- 
ing, and that the words we speak are inspired by the Holy 
Spirit. 
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1. God sends a messenger with a message. He is an embas- 
sador with instructions, he must deliver his message. It is not 
his word, it is his Master's. John Hall, D. D., says: “We are 
not heathen philosophers finding out things; we are expositors 
of a revelation that settles things. Our authority in speaking, 
like our right to speak, is founded on the word of the Lord.”* 
Che message is positive: “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.”+ St. Paul declares: “We are 
ambassadors on behalf of Christ as though God were entreating 
by us.”{ “It was for the preaching of this word that Christ came, 
and apostles and priests have been ordained. But this word is 
the Gospel in which God himself speaks.”§ The preaching of 
our day must not differ from that of the apostles. The preacher 
is God’s ambassador endued with divine authority to speak 
divine truth to sinful men. God has never withdrawn one iota 
of his truth, nor of his Spirit, from the Church and her ministry. 

That message is also to be dctivered in person by God's rep- 
resentative. “The appointed means of spreading the good tid- 
ings, is preaching, whether to the individual or to the assembly. 
But printing can never take the piace of the living word. A 
man whose soul is on fire with the truth speaks to his fellow- 
man, face to face, eye to eye, and electric sympathies flash to 
and fro between him and his hearers, till they are lifted up 
higher and higher, into the intensest thought and the most im- 
passioned emotion; there is a power to move men, to influence 
character, life, destiny, such as no printed page can ever pos- 
sess.”|| There may be libraries established in all nations and 
tongues, and be filled with Bibles and sacred books, yet no one 
will be converted to Christ. They are excellent adjuncts, yes, 
necessities, to follow the preacher of the word. History has 
not recorded a convert without the living preacher. The ange! 
did not tell devout Cornelius what he should do; nor did the 
Kthiopian comprehend truth till it was imparted by the preacher. 

“Yale Lectures, p. 22. tMark, 16: 15. 


tII. Cor. 5: 20, R. V. 4Theology of Luther, I., 412. 
Broadus, Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, p. 18. 
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God uses no dead agents, but living men to represent him to 
other men. 

2. The preacher's message is God’s. “Preach the preaching 
that I bid thee.” It is God’s word, not human notions. It is put 
into human language so that men may comprehend it. It is man 
speaking to man, face to face with man, but with a message not 
his own. He comes with the authority which Jesus Christ com- 
manded. He goes to men with God's purpose, viz., to make 
disciples for Christ. 

Note also, Jesus’ prayer for the preachers of his Gospel, 
“Sanctify them in the truth; thy word is truth. As thou didst 
send me into the world, even so sent I them into the world 
And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves also 
may be sanctified in truth. Neither for these only do I pray, 
but for them also that believe on me through their word.”* 
The preaching of the word is very near the Saviour’s heart. 
He designed that it should be a sacred word, therefore his 
prayer was specific and special. He was not more solicitous 
about the preachers of the first century than of any subsequent 
century. What he asked in the shadow of the cross has not 
lost its significance in the triumphs of our day. 

The preacher's message is endued with divine power. The 
apostles were commanded to wait till the Holy Spirit should be 
given them. Then their preaching will be from the fulness of 
their own lives. (That fulness is a divine communication.) _ It 
is human speech, yet it comes amid the atmosphere of the 
divine presence. Do we wonder that the apostles could preach ! 
Their successors had the same promise, the same Spirit, the 
same purpose, and the same enduement of power which makes 
their message also the word of God. 

He gives his Spirit to the word which his messenger speaks. 
“It is the design of God to make men among their fellows co- 
workers with him in his saving work. Thus it pleased God to 
give the Spirit, not without the word, but through the word, so 
that he might have us as fellow-workers, whilst we sound abroad 
what he himself alone breathes within, wheresoever he may wish 


*John 17 : 17-20. 
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to do so.”* The Holy Spirit is in the Church and in the Bible, 
and in the preacher, surely he must be in the word preached. 
God assumes responsibility for the effect of that word. In no 
place does he lay blame upon the failure of the preacher, but 
gives ample assurance that it shall bear proper fruit. The good 
seed of the kingdom is sown. God will give the rain and the 
sunshine to make it grow. The harvest may not be immediate, 
but the preacher can rest easy. He has done his Master's bid- 
ding, and the Master is satisfied with the servant. The divine 
presence accompanies the message as it goes forth, no longer 
under the supervision of the preacher; it is now in the mind 
and thoughts of the hearer; there it is taking root, and causing 
new thoughts, desires, and conflicts, which were unknown be- 
fore. The Spirit hovers over the word in its new abode, 
causing a revolution of thoughts, purposes and relations to God. 
3. The word of God proclaimed by the preacher is inspired. 
I must here draw the distinction between inspiration and revela- 


tion ; also between inspiration of the Church, and inspiration of 


the Sacred Scriptures. Revelation is the manitestation of God 
to men. The biblical writers were inspired or endued with the 
Holy Spirit when they recorded those divine manifestations for 
God's people. The inspiration of the Church is older by many 
years than the N. T. The Holy Spirit was given on the day of 
Pentecost, who guided and confirmed all believers in Christ. 
this was the birth of the Church, when the called of God were 
united in one body, the body of Christ. They became branches 
of the True Vine, and received the Spirit, that Spirit which was 
in him. In after years the Spirit led some who knew the facts 
and doctrines of Christ to write these central truths of Christian- 
ity. These writings were given into the custody of the Church 
They were to be the fountains which should supply living waters 
to the Church in all time, and be the means of holding it to- 
gether in unity and fellowship. The Spirit has bound the 
Church in union with Christ; also holds the Bible as the truth 
which is to guide the Church in all ages. The Spirit and the 
Church and the Bible are one and inseparable. 


*Theol. of Luther, I., 490. 
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The advent of the Bible has not supplanted the preaching of 
the word. It is still the means of saving a lost world. Bibles 
do not save. It is the Church, the living organism of Christ 
upon earth which saves men. “It was God's good pleasure, 
through the foolishness of preaching to save them who believe.” 
“We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto the called themselves 
(the Church) both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God.”* The preacher takes the Scripture 
(given to the Church or Saints) and impresses its truths upon 
the world to convict it of sin, and to lead it to salvation in 
Christ. 

The preached word, therefore, becomes the means of grace, 
and growth in Christian life. The commission is two-fold, (1) 
to make disciples and (2) “to teach them all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” The teaching needs the divine pres- 
ence as well as the begetting of the Christian life. The promise, 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world,” is 
specially significant. It declares the divine presence in the 
Church for all time. Men are to be taught their need of divine 
grace, that they are hopeless and helpless sinners, that divine 
grace is given to save them, and to sustain and lead them in 
the divine path. “The Holy Spirit has called me through the 
gospel, enlightened me by his gifts, and sanctified and preserved 
me in the true faith ; in like manner as he calls, gathers, enlight- 
ens and sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth, and pre- 
serves it in union with Jesus Christ in the true faith.”+ God 
designed that the Church should come before him spotless, pure 
and clean. She shall come also santified by the Holy Spirit 
prepared for the divine presence. For such purposes God has 
ordained the gospel ministry. To accomplish this the Spirit 
must be upon the ministry of the word. If the ministry fail to 
be guided by the Spirit what shail be the condition of the re- 
deemed people? The cold formalities of the press, though it 
print bibles and sermons, can never take the place of the living 


*1 Cor., I : 21-24. tLuther’s Small Catechism. 
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preacher, standing by the side of God, speaking the word by 
which God designs to lift mankind into communion with him- 
self. Who can tell what and where Christianity would be to- 
day if the ministry had realized and fully comprehended what 
hangs upon their preaching? God speaks through consecrated 
men. Without him man is powerless as a preacher. But when 
the word and Spirit of God have filled the preacher’s soul, he 
communicates his own larger and deeper life to the people of 
his care. “As the Father sent me so send I you,” is the cen- 
tral truth of the Church’s power. The preacher is communi- 
cating this truth and making it live in those who were dead. 
“Thus saith the Lord, come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain that they may live.” When they are 
alive they are nourished by the milk and meat of the word. 
They are fed with holy truth prepared for their life in the sacred 
experiences of his own soul. He handles the word of life which 
raises the people into a higher and holier plane of living. Chris- 
tians have not attained the highest station of holiness. There 
-are new phases of piety and grace to be seen. It is the word 
which leads them onward and upward. 

The preaching of the word is the means of enlightenment. 
It is educational. It not only draws out or develops the innate 
powers of man, it adds God’s Spirit to man. It brings a new 
environment about him. It puts him under the instruction and 
guidance of the Spirit of God. Therefore, there can be no lim- 
itation to the acquirements of man. He is led as far into divine 
truth and life as the Spirit can penetrate. This cannoi be done 
by man alone, but by the leading of the Spirit. The authorized 
agency for this enlarged spiritual development is the preaching 
of the Word. That preaching must be inspired. The divine 
standard has been set up, it must not be lowered nor taken 
down. 

The Spirit is in the Church. The Church is the depositary of 
the Spirit, authorizing the preaching of the word) “The gospel 
is the principal sign of the Church, since through this are effect- 
ed its conception, birth, education, nourishment, clothing, 

strengthening. In short the whole life and being of the Church 
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isin the word of God. * * * This is true indeed, not of 


the written word, but of the oral, preached word. We may 
know only by the oral and public voice of the gospel where the 
Church and the mystery of the kingdom of heaven are to be 
found. The Church is not seen, but only believed in by virtue 
of this sign of the word, which cannot be sounded forth except 
in the Church through the Holy Ghost.”* The Church separ- 
ates the preachers for the work whereunto the Spirit has called 
them.+ The Spirit works through the Church and accompan- 
ies the workers in the God sent mission. 

In order that this word may be inspired, the preacher must 
observe the conditions. He is the channel through which di- 
vine power shall flow. He stands by the Father's side ; hears 
him sending his Son into the world¢ listens to the divine heart, 
as it beats in sympathy with the mission on which he sends his 
Son, no more to be his own, but to be a gift unto men. Being 
able to comprehend all that passes through the Father's heart, 
he remembers that Christ says, “Even so send I you.” He 
must be near his Master's heart, and catch his spirit and devo- 
tion to mankind. The first condition for inspired preaching is 
to have the Spirit of Christ. Then he must also be in com- 
munion with the Holy Bible. It is the reservoir of grace and 
life. In it God has stored up the water of life. That word 
was written under divine inspiration. The Spirit has never been 
divorced from that word. The preacher comes to it for its pos- 
sessions. He drinks of its sacred truth till his own soul becomes 
inspired with the Spirit that is in it. The Bible gives forth its 
possessions as he is able to receive them. Being so filled with 
that word he cries, “Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 

The preacher comes alive before the people. He is the bear- 
er of divine truth. Observe the water system of a great city. 
It is all hidden from view, except the hydrant upon the street 
or in the homes of the people. It is not a thing of show, but of 
power. There is the river of life, flowing from the midst of 
the throne of God and the Lamb. It is going down in all the 


*Theol. of Luther, I., 427, 428. 
tActs 13 : I-5. 
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earth to refresh the thirsty, to wash the unclean, to cheer the 
faint, to give life to the famishing, to cool the aching heart, to 
alleviate the bitterness of anguish and sorrow. How is all this 
done? By the hidden water-pipes of God, reaching from the 
fountains of heaven to the sinner on earth. Only.a water-pipe 
hidden from view, but ministering grace and life from God to 
this famishing, heart-broken world. 

The preacher gives what he has received. He cannot give 
what he does not possess. He gives the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth.* He gives the Holy Ghost.+ He is the bearer 
of salvation. Christianity means that Christians must save the 
world. He must impart what he has received from God. A 
crime of the deepest dye is that a man should know the great 
salvation and shut up his bowels of compassion from his fellow- 
men. 

The gospel minister is the bearer of God’s love to men. He 
knows that love. It has been revealed to his own soul. God 
laid hands on him, saying, I have a heart that burns and bleeds 
for dying men. Go, tell them. Consider not thy self, thy con- 
venience, thy feelings, nor thy weakness. Go, tell it, and seal 
thy faith in me by thine own blood. This position does not 
militate against Art. VIII., of the Augustana, which says: “The 
sacraments are effectual even if preachers by whom they are ad- 
ministered are not pious.” The validity of a sacrament is in 
itself, and not in the administrator. The comforts and assur- 
ances of the word are effectual because of the Spirit of God in 
the Church and in their administration. There is a larger sphere 
of gospel truth which is also fundamental to the Church’s unity 
and power. That efficiency will depend upon the Church's ap- 
prehension of the ever present Spirit of God, upon which 
Luther laid special emphasis. That spirit will only be com- 
municated when the word goes forth in the power of the Spirit. 
An ungodly ministry will never be aggressive. It cannot con- 
vey what it does not possess. The Church will be impoverished 
by Christless preaching. 


*Acts 3 : 6. tActs 9:17, 10:44, II: 17. 
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4. The effect of preaching argues inspiration. We argue 
from effect to cause. When we see evidence of the Spirit's 
presence in the hearer, we conclude that the Spirit must be with 
the preacher. Words are but signs of thought. They may 
be accompanied by such intonation and marks of feeling as 
will make the hearer to feel, in part at least, as does the speaker. 
When the speaker goes the impressions go also. But the 
preachers words have entered to form life, which grows, and in- 
creases in power and kinship with God. Something divine has 
been communicated to the hearer, which is not evanescent, but 
abides, not in the memory alone, but in the whole life. There 
must be a divine element in that word or address. 

By the preaching of the word men are regenerated, born 
from above (av@6ev), “That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.”* “Begotten again through the word of God, which liv- 
eth and abideth.”+ “Of his own will begat he us by the word of 
truth.”t “In Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the 
Gospel,”’§ These statements are clear. “The word is nigh thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart ; that is the word of faith which 
we preach.” “How shall they believe in him whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher?’|| St. 
Paul’s interrogation is emphatic. »The preacher is necessary to 
the existence of faith, as well as to the proclamation of the divine 
will. In Ezekiel’s parable of the dry bones the prophet’s agency 
is clear. There can be no life till the prophet prophesies*as 
commanded. In no case is man directed to find the new life, 
even in sacred literature, but it is given by the word, the living 
word, or the word spoken by a person sent of God. Regener- 
ation and faith are produced by the word preached. See Art. 
V., Augsburg Confession. The spiritual life, as well as physi- 
cal life, is transmitted from man to his fellow-man. But this 

*John 3 : 6. ti Peter, 1: 18. 

tjames 1 : 18. 41 Cor., 4: 15. ||Rom, Io : 8-14. 

{For the attainment of this faith, God has instituted the office of the 
ministry, has given the Gospel and the Sacraments, through which, as 
through means, he gives the Holy Spirit, who produces faith, where and 


when he will, in those who hear the Gospel.’’ Art. V., Augsburg Con- 
fession. 
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new spiritual life had its beginning from the highest authority. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ says, “As the Father hath sent me, even 
so send | you, and when he had said this he breathed on them, 
and saith, Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whosoever sins ye for- 
give they are forgiven unto them.”* This is not only to pro- 
nounce an absolution, but to give as Christ gave to them and 
what Christ gave to them, and as the Father gave to him, viz: 
the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is not given indiscriminately, 


lowers—the Church—to carry out his great mission of ridding 
the world of the dominion of sin, and putting in its piace the 
dominion of man endued with the Spirit of God. How can we 
conceive of such spiritual power and life, except that the agent 
carries and gives the Spirit of God with the word he speaks ? 
Again, we argue inspiration from the life and power of the 
Church. The preaching of the word is the means of propagat- 
ing the faith. The people being led to the truth become true 
wogshippers of God. As they are taught divine truth their con- 
victions are established. They have a longing for fellowship 
with each other just so far as their mind harmonizes with God. 
They desire that their fellowmen may be led to the truth, and 
that the [Lord shall have praise from them also. The Church is 
organized for the maintenance and perpetuation of the faith, and 
to carry out the divine purpose, that all the world shall know 
Jesus Christ the Saviour and be taught of him. The Church is 
held together and grows in spiritual power as she reverences the 
ordinances of God, and submits to the divine guidance. She is 
conscious of that double power within her, viz: the Spirit of 
God and the ministry of the word. As the ministry is obedient 
to the Spirit so far will the Church prove her efficiency. The 
mission of the Church is not only to save men, but to keep them 
for God, and lead them to a nearness to God. Spiritual life de- 
pends upon the Church. It is the word of good tidings that 
makes the membership long for spiritual food, that they may 
grow and be strong in the Lord. The Theology of Luther, that 


*John, 20 : 21-23. 
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book so rich in spiritual experience and truth, declares that the 
“Word retains the first place as the most necessary and the 
highest part in Christianity. For the latter could not exist 
without the word, which alone gives it its power, and which 
must make known to men its importance and significance, 
whereas the word can exist without the Church, and it is possi- 
ble in case of emergency to be saved without any sacrament, 
but not without the word.”* The observance of the sacraments 
and the reading of the Bible and sacred literature are necessary 
means of grace. They are especially helpful for Christian growth 
in the Church, but they do not produce life. They perpetuate 
what the preaching has produced. “Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel; not in wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ be made void. For the word of the cross is to 
them that are perishing foolishness ; but unto us who are being 
saved it is the power of God.”+ The testimony of the Church’s 
history is that as the word is faithfully expounded the tone of 
piety is deepened and the Church is active; the people live 
nearer to God, and the world observes the higher plane of re- 
ligious thought. This truly argues a spiritual power in the 
Church, and especially in the word preached. This word is the 
means of grace to the whole congregation. 

Again, we argue the inspiration of preaching by the nature of 
piety which it produces. That piety is a union between Christ 
and the believer, an heir of God and joint-heir with Christ. It 
is a divine association with man. He realizes that he is walking 
in the light of God, comforted by divine truth, desiring a near- 
ness to God, despising his own selfish and sinful desires. His 
chief delight is to honor God and to lead others to the same 
appreciation This is not a spasmodic feeling, but a conviction 
deep laid in the purposes of his life. Such we call heavenly. 
All conceptions of the heavenly life are of this character. Christ 
lived it. He sent forth his disciples to teach not only his truth, 
but his life. The preacher stands in that sacred place to com- 
municate divine life to the people. Can he hold any place short 


*Theol. of Luther, II : 506. 
ti Cor., 1: 17-18. 
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of divine inspiration? Can the people have a higher life and a 
deeper piety than the shepherd of the fold? If faith is the gift 
of God, the channel through which regeneration and faith comes 
must be under special divine care. The means of communica- 
tion are sanctified as well as the source and the result. 

By the preaching of the word man is brought into association 
with God. God showed himself to men at divers times, and 
these manifestations were recorded by divine inspiration. The 
preacher comes from this inspired volume filled with its truth 
and Spirit, and shows God to the people. They realize that 
God has left, not only a name, but is really present with them. 
He manifests himself to men through the word preached. They 
know that they have not been left without divine testimony. 
He is their companion, and associates with them in their trials 
and triumphs, in their sorrows and joys. The preaching of the 
word is their means of knowing that God is an associate of their 
life. It is God’s means of telling them how dear they are to 
him, and of correcting their life into an appreciation of his pres- 
ence. God is everywhere present, always with man, but the 
preacher reveals that fact. Otherwise he is ignorant of the 
divine presence. It is the mission of the Gospel to reveal God 
to human consciousness. An agent conveying divine knowledge 
must be under divine supervision, and his word is divine. See 
Acts 26 : 16-18. 

5. The preacher is God’s man or agent to restore divine su- 
premacy in the world. The divine ideal was that of Eden, It 
is still the divine idea!. Christianity is the same divine ideal. 
The ministry of the word is the Christian plan for the accom- 
plishment of their ideal. The aim of Christianity is to give 
back to God his supremacy over the thought, purpose and con- 
duct of the whole world. At the creation God commanded 
man to have dominion over the whole earth, and to be a wor- 
shiper of the Most High. Man still has dominion, but does not 
give God his true place. He excludes God, and exalts self. 
Christianity seeks to lead man to recognize God, and consider 
his character and name, and to choose him Sovereign Ruler of 
the universe. The minister of the word is the appointed agent 
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for the consummation of this divine purpose. He is one among 
men, a trusted ambassador of God. He beseeches all men to 
be reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, the God-man. His 
field of operation is with individuals and with society. He is to 
lead the thought, the purposes, the aspirations of men into 
obedience to God. His commission is to all men. He _ uses 
not only persuasive powers, but imparts to man his own faith in 
God. He is not a diplomatist, but a communicator of the di- 
vine life. He imparts his divine possession so that the hearer 
becomes a worshiper of God like himself. In all this he is 
but a channel through which God is entering into the life of 
mankind. When all men shail hear and worship God, God 
will be all and in all. 

The commission of the preacher is to evangelize the world 
It is a divine commission. It carries with it divine powers. It 
leaves divine impressions upon the world. It fashions the world 
after the divine pattern. This commission is not human, it is 
superhuman; not that man is above or beyond his manhood, 
but that divine inspiration accompanies his preaching and pro- 
duces divine results. No power or agency can set aside this 
divinely commissioned means of the world’s salvation. 

These things being true the ministry should magnify their 
office, and recognize the fact of inspiration, and keep it in mind 
in all their ministrations. They should know that upon their 
faithfulness depends the salvation of mankind, and the fulfilment 
of the will of God. All the forces of Heaven are in reserve for 
the faithful preacher of the word. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 3. 48 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE RELATION OF THE MINISTER TO MOVEMENTS AN} 
ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. Epwin Hey DELk, A. M. 


In a theological journal, such as this, the presentation of a 
practical, common-place subject, like one suggested by the above 
title, may seem out of place. As the purpose of the present 
managers of the QUARTERLY is to introduce occasional short 
papers on practical ministerial and social problems, I venture to 
offer some thoughts out of my own experience upon the subject 
mentioned above. 

That the modern pastor is besieged with proposals to give 
his voice, his name and influence in behalf of a legion of socie- 
ties and movements intended for the reform and amelioration of 
modern social ills, is a fact only too well known by every clergy- 
man of standing. That many of these requests are legitimate 
and urgent can not be denied. That others are questionable 
and result in the dissipation of Christian influence is just as true 
and deplorable. In the settlement of this question one finds a 
variety of opinions. Some pastors refuse to be associated with 
any movement not strictly under the direction of the Church. 
Others seem anxious to have their names and faces familiar ob- 
jects in every beneficial order and organized propaganda for the 
public good. The reasons for this diversity of view lie much 
deeper than one at first thought fancies. 


1. 

The primary source of disagreement roots itself in two differ- 
ent conceptions of the Church and its place in society. For the 
sake of a better phrase, permit me to call the first conception 
the “High Church Idea.” From this point of view the Church 
is looked upon primarily as an end in itself. It guards so care 
fully the Church Idea, the clerical order or orders, the specific 
sacraments, two or seven; the perpetuity of the ecclesiastical 
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organization, the distinctive church societies, and eleemosynary 
institutions, the peculiar denominational ritual of worship and 
burial, and above all, the regenerative channels of Apostolic 
grace, that any service in, or advocacy of, extra-churchly asso- 
ciations seems to belittle, if not to surrender the importance of 
the Church as the essential factor in the redemption of the world. 

The “High Church Idea” influences the stress laid upon the 
authority of the priesthood in all so-called secular movements. 
Religion, we are told, should be the supreme directive power in 
all our relations and actions. One must grant the truth of this 
proposition, but our “High Church” friends so often confound 
religion with priesthood and orders, that we are often tempted 
to throw the whole Church idea overboard. But, from the 
High Churchman’s point of view, I can very well understand 
how he must look with suspicion on many creditable movements 
when they are declared independent of all church control. 

And again, the sworn secrecy of many societies and orders, 
both from an ethical and ecclesiastical point of view, seems to 
the High Churchman to set the institution and its individual 
members in opposition to the divinely appointed institute for 
the guidance and protection of men,—the Holy Catholic Church, 
be it Roman or Protestant. It is true the Roman branch of 
the Christian Church has relented in our generation, and now 
permits her membership to unite with certain secret orders, once 
denounced as dangerous and in opposition to the Church. But 
not for one moment has Rome budged from her position, that 
she claims first place in the opinions and actions of all her bap- 
tized children. 

And now for the antipodal point of view. For the sake of a 
better phrase, let me call the second conception of the Church 
the “Broad Church Idea.” I am almost tempted to call it the 
xo Church Idea. The advocate of this idea lays the entire stress 
of his Christian belief on the individual life, and the subjective 
element in the religious life. The Church idea, and the organic 
relation of individual Christians, play but little part in his propa- 
gation of Christian thought, and in his activity. His idea of the 
Church is so nebulous that he is tempted to repudiate al! organ- 
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ization, be it “high” or “low” Church. From this second stand- 
point the Church is merely a means to an end. It has no 
promise of permanency. It is to be finally lost, like the leaven 
in the meal, in “The Kingdom of Heaven.” Or as Rothe con- 
ceived its purpose in society: “The primary necessity for a 
Christian community is that it shall frankly acknowledge that 
the gospel occupies an objective position, as a norm which is 
perfectly independent of its own estimation and resolutions. 

* * *. The less Christian piety accentuates the Church, the 
greater need does it feel to belong to a great comprehensive 


ecclesiastical community, the more intolerable does it find a sec- 


tarian position. * * *. The final word of the advocates of 


the Church is that some institution is indispensable as a means 
for transmitting the gospel to humanity. But in the present 
position of Christianity is there really need of such a special 
institution? What cax the Church do in this direction which 
the State does not also do entirely of its own accord? What 
does the Church of the present know of Christ and Christianity 
as a historical fact) more than the Christian world? : 
A national Church exists wherever a nation carries on its moral 
task, supported by the consciousness of common piety as the 
basis of united activity.” In a word, the Christian Church has 
been, or is being, lost in the Christian nation. It was in this 
hope that Stanley pleaded for the perpetuity of the Established 
Church in England. Such an attenuated idea of the Christian 
Church must necessarily tolerate a very liberal theology, or no 
theology at all. The advocates of this second idea lay all their 
rhetorical stress and energies on “The Kingdom of God.” “The 
Church is wherever the Christian spirit is at work. Any move- 
ment or organization is Christian which stands for the amelior- 
ation of human strife and strain. You can do as effective Chris- 
tian work outside the Church as within it.” These are com- 
monplace propositions on the lips of our advocate of the loose 
Church idea’ I am not concerned now to express my personal 
opinion concerning the truth of these contradictory ideas of the 
Church. They each contain a half truth, and like so many ex- 
treme positions, they both miss that va media in which is found 
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the sane and sure position for the Christian worker. I am de- 
sirous simply to point out how these two conceptions of the 
Church must necessarily affect a pastor's relation to movements 
and organizations outside of the Church. 


Il. 


fhe second factor determining a minister's relation towards 


movements for social betterment and institutions for moral re- 
form is his individual disposition, capacity for work and oppor- 
tunity. Let us cail this the personal equation. Men are vari- 
ously social and sympathetic in temperament. The intellectual 
recluse, or the man of unsocial instinct, is less likely to ally him- 
self with movements which force him into the centre of the 
human tide of struggle and suffering. On the other hand, a 
man of sympathetic type, one who is eager to carry the culture 
and affection of his life into the common life of humanity, will 
instinctively aily himself to movements and organizations which 
stand for the intellectual and moral uplift of-men. Add to 
strong moral convictions a drop of fighting blood, and you have 
the reformer. He is born, not made. Many men are good, 
but he adds fire and sword to goodness, and by innate impulse, 
must fight God's battle for social righteousness. Naturally such 
aman becomes an earnest worker in every organization which 
seeks to make vice difficult and virtue honored. A man of 
more subjective, passive type, can not go into such contests 
Without a sort of spiritual ague, perhaps a real demoralization of 
his individuality; but our brother, the reformer, is just in his 
element when he is on a reform platform whacking over the 
head some modern foe of the home and nation. 

Opportunity, and local need, determine the participation of 
many excellent pastors in such movements. Every genuincly 
Christian man is in sympathy and cooperative mood with in- 
stitutions and movements which look toward the physical, 
mental and moral betterment of men. But a pastor is a man 
with only one brain, one heart, one pair of hands and feet, and 
one supreme mission. The modern pastor's problem is to 


secure that happy balance between concentration and expansion 
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of life which will secure the best and greatest spiritual results in 
his ministry. Some men can cover a wide and diversified field 
of activity; others can not. Communities also differ in their 
social and moral conditions. Many a clergyman has lost his 
power as a preacher and pastor in dissipating his time and 
energy in too many extra-churchly movements. On the other 
hand, to refuse all expressions of sympathy, or modest codper- 
ation, is to place one’s self and Church on stilts, and leave un- 
touched the great political and moral needs of society. The 
Church is looked upon by the great mass of the artisan class as 
a thing apart, and indifferent to the commonplace needs and 
struggles of the “working man” to secure a livelihood and better 
economic opportunity. But a minister must not be swept from 
his pulpit by popular misunderstanding, or by his own eagerness 
to reach men in semi-religious and beneficial orders. There is 
more Christian work accomplished by concentration than by 
too wide a diffusion of energy. I recently saw an_ overshot 
water-wheel, which was forty feet in diameter. It was turning 
the machinery of the whole establishment. “Ah!” I said, 
“there must be quite a volume of water to turn such a large 
wheel.” “No,” said the miller, “it is just a little stream that 
you can jump across, which supplies the power to turn my ma- 
chinery. The secret is that its full force is concentrated on one 
bucket-shaped section of the overshot’s circumference at a time.” 
How many pastors are dissipating their power by an unwise 
expansion of effort. Each man must decide the range of his 
activities outside of the Church by his temperament, capacity 
for work, and opportunity. 
IIl. 

The third condition affecting a minister's relation to associa- 
tions and propaganda outside of his regular church work is the 
character of the institution or movement. To-day, we find the 
Church surrounded by a varied host of movements and associa- 
tions in more or less close relation to the Church. There are 
others in complete independency of all church relation. There 
are some which, unwittingly, assume to be substitutes for the 
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Church, both in belief and practice. Our different young peo- 
ples’ societies, both denominational and_ inter-denominational, 
are thoroughly permeated with the Christian spirit and _ life. 
These leagues and societies are worthy of a pastor’s hearty en- 
couragement. There are other movements, such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, The Salvation Army, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and Anti-Saloon Leagues, which 
are fired by Christian purpose, but are not taking their direction 
or management from the Church as an organized body. To- 
ward this group we must offer hearty sympathy, though we 
may not care to participate in their peculiar work. And yet 
we begin to feel that we are treading on debatable ground. It 
is quite possible that men and women may permit their religious 
energies to be consumed in these extra-ecclesiastical movements 
and miss the very heart of Christianity. There is a third class 
of societies claiming high moral and even religious standing— 
orders which accept the ethical precepts of Christianity and 
glorify a benevolence beautiful in its ideal, but which ignore the 
personal Christ and the greatest need of human life,—personal 
regeneration. Now we do not ask that a joint stock company 
or an insurance company publish a profession of faith. Nor do 
we deny the right of a minister of Jesus Christ to belong to an 
association in which no mention of religious belief is made. But 
when certain orders declare themselves religious, and even 
Christian, and yet omit the name of Jesus from all their prayers, 
and tempt men to substitute their order for the full Bible and 
sacraments of the Church, it becomes a grave question to many 
thoughtful ministers whether they ought to become members of 
such imperfect religious associations. If we knew more of their 
constitutive principles we might be in a better position to pass 
final judgment upon a clergyman’s proper attitude toward such 
organizations. Their charitable and beneficial aspects are often 
without any basis beyond the human and financial. A charity, 
fidelity and brotherhood, which are not based on love, a love in- 
spired by the sacrificial spirit of Christ, may be admirable qual- 
ities, if actualized, but they are not Christian virtues, unless the 
Christ is enthroned in the heart which attempts their practice. 
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I applaud all kindness, all benevolence, all movements toward 
brotherhood, but I will not deny Christ by attempting to place 
these virtues on a nebulous, theistic basis only. 

That there is need of certain movements and associations 
without the Church, is quite evident, in the face of their variety, 
strength, and effectiveness. Perchance too much has been ex- 
pected of the Church in its organized methods of charity and 
care-taking of the sick and bereaved. Or, perhaps the Church 
has failed to enter the channels opened for the enrichment of the 
physical and mental life of the great body of men. Certainly 
there are social movements, educational endeavors, economic 
principles, moral crusades, and political policies, in which and 
upon which the clergyman shculd be informed and interested. 
The Church is not an end in itself, but exists for the regenera- 
tion of society. “Thy kingdom come” must be practiced as 
well as prayed, if the clergyman and his Church is to wield the 
fullest and richest spiritual influence in a community. The min- 
ister’s citizenship here is but a part of his citizenship in heaven 
—the former is a certain indication of the latter. Paul is writing 
to bishops and deacons as well as laymen when he urges the 
Church at Philippi, “Behave as citizens worthy of the gospel of 
Christ, in nothing affrighted by the adversaries.” I do not 
attempt to specify which societies and movements should com- 
mand the approval and codperation of the Christian minister. 
Each man must decide these questions for himself. ! have 
sought simply to state the conditions and principle which deter- 
mine for many men their relation to such modern movements 
and societies as operate without the sphere of the Church. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE NEW BOOK OF WORSHIP. 
By Rev. Oscar H, Gruver, A. M. 


Six years ago at the meeting of the General Synod in Canton, 
Ohio, two committees were appointed “to revise” the Book of 
Worship,—one to revise the hymns, and the other, the tunes,— 
these “committees to act in codperation.” No further instruc- 
tions were given, and no limitations were placed upon them. 
They were left free to furnish the Church with the very best 
Book of Worship possible for them to compile. Great expecta- 
tions therefore have been awakened. Six years of conscientious 
work, it has been thought, ought to bring forth no ordinary 
Book of Worship. Besides, during this time not less than five 
standard hymnals have been published by different denomina- 
tions, and were mostly edited by men of high literary and musi- 
cal ability. With these as guides the work of the committees was 
chiefly that of selecting from hymns, new and old, and from 
tunes ancient and modern, the very best of each, and adapting 
them to our denominational needs. The results of their labor 
they have given to the Church in the new Book of Worship re- 
cently issued by the Lutheran Publication Society. 

To many this book has come as an agreeable surprise. Long 
time awaiting the fulfillment of promises made through the 
church papers, at synods, and in private, has whetted many ex- 
pectations. In general these have been satisfied at the first 
sight of the new book. Its open and inviting page, its good 
white paper, its clear large type, its strong and beautiful binding, 
its clean print, and withal, its churchly verses and its stately 
melodies in sufficient variety and abundance,—all these attract 
us to it and invite us to more than a cursory perusal of its con- 
tents. Nor are we disappointed after a thorough examination. 
Its use in the congregation will doubtless prove the wisdom and 
justify the labor of the committees entrusted with its preparation . 

Vor. XXIX. No. 3. 49 
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The new book differs from the old in many particulars. It 
has more and better hymns and tunes. Many old ones have 
been omitted and new ones placed in their stead. The follow- 
ing table will represent this change to the eye : 


Old Book. New Book. 
602 Number of Hymns, 607. 
199 Hymns dropped from Old, 

403 Hymns retained in New, 403. 
New Hymns, 204. 
610 Separate musical settings, 630. 
98 Tunes repeated twice, go. 
54 Tunes repeated three times, 14. 
13 Tunes repeated four times, I 
2 Tunes repeated five times, — 
357 Number of different Tunes, 509 
124 Tunes dropped from Old, 
233 Tunes retained in New, 233. 
New Tunes, 276. 


There are other changes in the book as pronounced as these. 
Appended to each hymn is the author’s name and the date, and 
to foreign hymns the names of the translators. In a number of 
hymns, alterations have been made which are designated by an 
(a) after the author’s name. Many of these are not the work of 
the committee, but are recorded by them. In fifty-six of the 
hymns retained from the Old Book we have noticed eighty al- 
terations. There are also a number of alterations in new hymns 
inserted,—how many we have not tried to ascertain. In about 
twenty-five of these eighty the changes are merely verbal, or 
suck as do not materially affect the sense. In twenty-six 
hymns whole stanzas,—sometimes more than one,—are omitted. 
In seven hymns stanzas are added. And in about sixteen 
hymns there are changes that materially modify the character of 
the hymn. Some of these are presented here without comment, 
the parts that are new being put in italics. 

No. 92 (Old, 18) v. 2.—*“Shall perish from His sight.” 

ss " v. 4.—The pure in heart are Thy delight 
And they Thy face shall see.” 
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No. 232 (Old, 135) v. 4.—And &nows her guilt was there.” 
No. go (Old, 14) v. 3.—*To ransom us from sin, 
‘Tis thus He makes His goodness 
known, 
Where shall our praise begin.” 
No. 94 (Old, 33) v. 2.—“ The heavens and all the powers on 
high, 
Thee, holy, holy, holy King, 
Lord God of hosts, they ever sing.” 
No. 184 (Old, 187) v. 3.—/n Thy mercy pity me, 
From sin's bondage set me free.” 
No. 235 (Old, 237)—last line of each verse— 
“Hear our solemn litany.” 
No. 284 (Old, 434) v. 4—“When we at death must part.” 
No. 344 (Old, 213) v. 2.—“And infant voices shall proclaim 
Thetr early blessings on His name.” 
No. 402 (Old, 310) v. 4.—**When | soar through tracts un- 
known.” 
No. 418 (Old, 321) v. 4.—“Age cannot change its constant 
hue, 
Thy blood preserves it ever new.” 


No. 539 (Old, 456) v. 5—“By faith they bring it nigh.” 
No. 174 (Old, 181) verse 3, (Old 4) is entirely new. 
No. 272 (Old, 243) verse 3, (Old 5) the first two lines are 


transposed and inverted. 

Nos. 378 (Old, 298), 451, (Old 332), and 433, (Old 401), are 
so thoroughly altered that the two books cannot be used to- 
gether. 

In the music also the alterations are quite as noticeable. 
Some very familiar tunes have received wholly new arrange- 
ments of harmony. Such are “Sicily,” “Portuguese Hymn,” 
“Mercy,” and “Old Hundred.” Others, as “Lenox” and “Cor- 
onation,” have the objectionable tenor and bass solos put in 
harmony with the other parts. And still others, for example, 
“Zion,” “Germany,” and “Nettleton,” have a line or two of one 
of the parts added or omitted. While throughout the book 
many of the rough and false progressions have been smoothed 
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down and corrected. All these are improvements. Also the 
change of the time and of the key in many tunes makes them 
more singable by the congregation. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions to this. The “Amen” is also added to every tune. 

Two tunes to one hymn is a more frequent occurrence in this 
book than in the old. The second of these, added to such very 
familiar and much used hymns as “Come Thou Fount,” ‘Near- 
er my God to Thee,” “Rock of Ages,” “My faith looks up to 
Thee,” “All hail the power,” “Just as I am,” and some others, 
is a most excellent interpretation of the sentiment of the words. 
They leave nothing further to be desired. 

Only four minor tunes are given place here. Quite enough! 
They would be little missed were there none. Minors seldom 
are popular, because it has been said that children cry in the 
minor key, and the major key is the natural tone of praise and 
joy. However, one of these four, viz, “Newmark,” has an en- 
viable record among congregational tunes and church chorals. 

One verse of the hymn is always placed between the staves 
of the music. The type is minion, while the rest of the hymn 
is set in brevier. It could all have been brevier. But what is 
more objectionable is that the arrangement of the book should 
have caused the separation of the remaining verses of some 
hymns so exceptionally far from the music and on the opposite 
page. 

The standard of the music is high. It has drawn its materials 
from sources both ancient and modern. These are the products 
of the best German, English and American minds. A compe- 
tent musical critic has said that the majority of the best tunes 
the Church has to-day are of German origin, and most of the 
worst are American. Measured by this rule this book can hold 
neither highest nor lowest place. It must be classed among the 
best grades of modern English productions stripped of some of 
their pedantic harmonies that are black with accidentals which 
bewilder, but have nothing dazzling about them. These are 
supplemented with choice selections from the German chorals, to 
give weight and depth, and a few wisely culled numbers from 
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the characteristically American “Gospel Songs,” to bring the 
book up to date, and to Americanize it. 

Among the American composers are found also the names of 
Lowell Mason, Thomas Hastings, William B. Bradbury and 
others who wrought a half century ago and less for the eleva- 
tion of church music in this country, and whose tunes, though 
devoid of the peculiar beauties of the best modern English har- 
monies, are nevertheless pleasing and singable. These rightly 
have a place in the book. But the chief place is given to the 
modern English type represented by such composers as Dykes, 
Barnby, Smart, Monk, Sullivan, Stainer, and Hopkins in Eng- 
land, and in America by Le Jeune, Burnap, Hodges, Main, 
Roper and others. The compositions of this school are char- 
acterized by a natural, self-developing melody sustained by a 
rich and varied harmony. While this product is a beautiful and 
pleasing tune, it is not so buoyant and enduring as the German 
chora!; yet it is better suited to the American tastes. 

These, and some other points to be touched upon later, are 
what commend this book so strongly. But, in fidelity to a just 
review, it becomes necessary to point out a few obvious over- 
sights of the committee on tunes. This is done solely in the 
interests of an ideal Book of Worship, and that the same errors 
may not be transferred to the proposed Common Hymnal, as 
some of these have been carried over from the old book to this. 

One of the rules under which the committee worked was, 
“The tune must have adaptation.” Barring out all personal 
preferences this rule seems to have been applied excellently in 
all particulars except one. The book furnishes indications that 
what may be called the rhyme of the music in conformity with 
the rhyme of the words, was scarcely considered at all. Each 
has its own rhyme or what stands for it, and when these do not 
mect harmoniously there is an effect produced akin to a discord. 
For example, when a tune whose phrases or sections rhyme in 
couplets is set to a hymn whose lines rhyme alternately, or vice 
versa, the only place of coincidence of rhyme is at the end of 
the fourth line; and there is then at the end of the second line, 
if not at the others, a feeling of repose, or of suspense, that is 
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not warranted by the words, or by the music separately. Such 
maladjustments are found in the new Book of Worship. 

But the danger of this occurring frequently is not as great as 
may seem at first thought. Only L. M’s., or 8s, and 7s, are 
susceptible of this clash of rhyme. (Of course 6s, 10s, and 
IIs are so constituted also, but the probability is least in them, 
because generally the tunes are specially composed for the 
hymns with which they are joined). In these two met®@rs three 
kinds of rhyme occur,—the couplet, the alternate and the 
mixed. Seldom is a tune so constituted that it can be exactly 
fitted to two of these rhymes interchangeably. If there are 
some exceptions to this principle they are generally tunes of a 
weak, nondescript character, and scarcely suited to a place in a 
high-grade hymnal. Asa rule a musician composes his tunes 
to hymns that are before him and have definite rhyme. 

The committee failed to lay sufficient stress upon this simple 
fact of conformity of rhyme. Indeed at several places they dis- 
regard it entirety, and brought forth strange anomalies. The 
rhyme of the music in these cases is totally different from the 
rhyme of the words. One of these can be seen at Hymn No. 
176. Here there is nothing in the music that corresponds to 
the feeling of repose so plainly in evidence at the close of the 
third and sixth lines of the words. The tune “Clifton” set to 
this hymn and composed by William H. Monk, that prince of 
perfect adaptation and exact fitness of tunes to words, was writ- 
ten expressly for a hymn whose first four lines rhymed alter- 
nately and whose last two lines were a couplet. But in this 
hymn this first and second and fourth and fifth lines are 
couplets, while the third and sixth also rhyme, making it a pe- 
culiar 7s. In the present adaptation the rhymes do not coin- 
cide, (except only seemingly so at the end of the second line,) 
until the last note is sung. Evidently the tune that will express 
the full meaning of this hymn must be cast in a different mold. 
It must be one in which the rhyme or cadence of the third and 
sixth lines is strongly pronounced, like “Ariel,” “Bremen,” or 
“Lauda Zion.” But “Clifton” is not such a composition. 

Another tune, (see Hymn No. 91), by that versatile composer, 
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John B. Dykes, the leading exponent and best representative of 
the modern English school of ecclesiastical music, has met a 
fate similar to the one just named. Possibly the disagreement 
is more noticeable in this case than in the former, because of 
the pauses in the music, which unmistakably reveal the com- 
poser’s true meaning. 

The tune “Pilot,” also, is deserving of notice. It is found 
twice in the book. At hymn No. 395, which is its original set- 
ting, it is mated to verses that rhyme in couplets. This is its 
proper adaptation. But at hymn No. 240 it is different. Here 
it is wrenched from its legitimate rhyme in which it was com- 
posed, and made to do service when the first two-line section, 
each time a stanza is sung, is converted into alternate rhyme 
and back again to end in a couplet. This is a most extraordi- 
nary course of development for a tune to pass through in the 
process of singing one verse. Of course it is indefensible. The 
same thing precisely is true of the tune “Guide” at hymn No. 
462, which was tranferred to this book from the old without 
correction or alteration. At hymn No. 500 the rhyme of this 
tune is properly maintained. 

Good old “Hendon” at hymn No. 336, which was taken bod- 
ily from the Old Book, must be placed among the misfits in 
thyme. Only once in both books is it classed among the alter- 
nate-rhyming tunes; and every principle of musicians rules it 
out of this class. Nor is it proper conformity to the law of 
adaptation to allow its association with words for which it was 
never composed, to bias one’s judgment of its fitness for this 
place. That would establish mere sentiment above mature 
judgment. “Seymour,” also, at hymn No. 64, is of more than 
doubtful adaptation of rhyme. Twice elsewhere in this book it 
is differently adjusted, and always correctly so in the Old Book. 

Other tunes of like character might be added to these already 
named, but as they can be used to edification as they stand, 
even though they are not perfectly adapted, they are omitted 
here. In the case of some of these no concensus of usage is 
found in the best hymnals. Nor is it possible now always to 
ascertain how the composer himself mated these tunes. These 
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facts, together with the intimation of a possible misconception 
or the natural bias of accustomed usage, at once forecast a doubt 
on any conclusions that might be reached. 

But there are tunes whose original mating can be verified. 
In this book the tunes “Hollingside,” “Bethabara,” “Ellerton,” 
“St. George's”, ‘‘Windsor” (No. 348) and others are known to 
have been composed to hymns rhyming differently from those 
joined with them here. No one of these is perfectly adapted to 
its new surroundings. In each case the discord of rhyme is of 
the same character as that pointed out in “Hendon” and “Sey- 
mour.” The composers themselves meant it otherwise. The 
certainty of how a musician of recognized ability mates his own 
music ought to have great weight in determining the fitness and 
adaptation of a different mating made by some one else. In- 
deed, a conservative editor would scarcely intentionally disregard 
the external characteristics of a hymn united by a musician of 
reputation with his tune, (even when the internal characteristics 
exactly accord), except for weighty and incontestable reasons. 
He must remember that the right interpretation and expression 
of the internal sentiment of a hymn and its tune are dependent 
in no small degree upon the proper recognition and observance 
of their phrasing, rhyme and rhythm. It is the want of suffi- 
cient attention given to one ot these external qualities that is 
responsible for all the defects thus far pointed out in this other- 
wise most excellent Book of Worship. Indeed, if these defects 
were righted, this book would go far towards setting the stand- 
ard of hymnals adapted to general congregational use. As it is 
the committees’ “confidence of having greatly improved the 
book that was revised, and of setting forth an admirable Book 
of Worship,” is warranted by the facts. 

Two queer mistakes of a different nature are noticed in the 
Book. The tunes “Pax Dei” and “Ellerton” are identically the 
same. Also the tunes “Cherith” and “Spohr” were originally 
alike, but some hand has changed the latter and arranged it for 
six lines, thus marring its beauty and usefulness. Three four- 
line tunes by repetition are accommodated to six-line hymns. 
We do not think well of such a double use of tunes in one book. 
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New names to familiar tunes and to others not so tamiliar are 
noticed. One of these having two names in this book, has a 
different one in those books from which it seems to have been 
taken. Another having one name in our book has three others 
in the two books referred to. It is indeed a happy faculty not 
possessed by all to be able to designate a tune so as to charac- 
terize both the words and the music. This may explain some 
of the new names. <A few tunes are missed which were prom- 
ised; and the harmony of “Come ye disconsolate” is disappoint- 
ing. A good stately, vigorous and enduring tune to “Guide me, 
O Thou great Jehovah” is needed. In the whole range of 
sacred song there is no tune that expresses the sentiment of 
these words, which at the same time is fitted for general con- 
gregational use. The book is well supplied with indexes, but 
another of authors and composers could have been added with 
profit. 

This Book of Worship is now before the Church for its ap- 
proval. It is a revision and improvement of the Old Book. In 
our country the tendency is unmistakably toward higher stand- 
ards and achievements in church music. This impulse is due 
more to the Church of England and the modern musicians 
working in it than possibly to any other source. In Germany 
without doubt the best modern music is to be found. In Eng- 
land, however, this modern musical spirit has been specialized 
for the Church more than in any other country. In America 
the “Gospel Song” style of music has yet a prominent place ; 
but the trend is now toward higher ideals. This new Book of 
Worship is the expression of this tendency in our Church. In 
it the characteristically American music is almost entirely want- 
ing, and the principal place given to the modern English style 
Its use in the congregation will help wonderfully toward the 
attainment of the best ideal of song in the sanctuary. And 
though parts of it may be rather difficult for some congregations 
and even for some choirs, yet the major portion of the book is 
immediately accessible to all. Some persons, too, will not be 
pleased with the music at first trial, but, like good literature, its 
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use will develop the capacity for its full enjoyment. We are 
fully satisfied that the collection will prove a worthy aid to re- 
ligious devotions in the sanctuary and elsewhere. A fair trial is 
all it will need to win its way to the hearts of worshipers and 
lovers of sacred song. 


ARTICLE VII. 
SENSE-KNOWLEDGE AND SPIRIT-KNOWLEDGE. 
By Rev. W. E, Fiscuer, D. D. 

It is not an infrequent objection to Christianity, urged often 
in ignorance, and sometimes in a spirit of earnest inquiry after 
the truth, sometimes too, as an excuse to rid one’s self of atten- 
tion to any or all of its great claims, that we can really know 
nothing as to the existence, the character, or the government of 
God. It is said that Christians only dogmatize about all things 
spiritual. If we could make spiritual things matters of know!- 
edge as we can material things, then all objection to being be- 
lievers in Christianity would forever be removed. 

Now, where there is a sincere desire for the truth in such 
matters, I take it to be the duty of the Christian pulpit to help 
such a desire to the light it seeks. 

I dare say, too, that this view of God and spiritual things, a 
view that holds them as matters not coming within the range of 
certain knowledge, 1s to no small extent the view of some other- 
wise very good people. The Christian is sometimes in a maze 
on this question. God has come to us by the power of his 
word, and we have yielded ourselves to his redeeming grace. 
We look for his coming in the clouds of heaven to give us our 
appointed place in the Kingdom of the Father above. The 
fruits of our life are such as to lead us, and others, to conclude 
that we are all that we profess to be. And yet, the temptation 
is upon us, now and again, to wonder, if not to doubt, as to the 
reality of spiritual knowledge. It will be helpful to us, therefore, 
and especially to those who are not Christians in the best sense, 
and to unbelievers in particular, to face a few thoughts on this 
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subject, not new, perhaps, and to face them seriously. We want 


_ knowledge. What we £xow, we hold to. 


What is knowledge? Knowledge is a thing that rests on cer- 
tainty. Something must be certain, or it can not be known. 
Knowledge is a possession of the mind. It is the mind that 
recognizes facts and realities. These facts and realities may be 
in the mind or outside of it. But they must exzst first; when 
the mind finds them, then it gains knowledge. And these facts 
and realities are knowledge to the mind by proofs and evidences. 
These proofs vary as. the subjects of knowledge, or the certain- 
ties vary. We know mathematics by proofs peculiar to that 
science. We know history by its peculiar proofs. Each of 
these sciences has proofs ample and sufficient in their place. 
The proofs of mathematics cannot be carried over into the realm 
of morals. We do not prove the truth concerning the soul by 
the evidences of eyes that can not see it. The authority of civil 
courts, as such, is not appealed to, to prove the existence of God. 
But whatever proofs or evidences reasonably convince the mind, 
furnish the understanding with knowledge, because they enable 
it to ascertain a reality, a certainty, so that the conviction of the 
mind accords with the fact, that is knowledge. 

Applied to the existence of God, what does this view of the 
case teach? What are the evidences of God’s real being ? 
Man is himself an evidence of the existence of God. Man is an 
effect. There must be a cause to correspond to such an effect, 
to produce it. We are not self-created. A cause must be 
assigned somewhere, an original cause, and that cause is God. 
There is no dogmatism in such a position. We are just as cer- 
tain that there is such a God, as we are that we are ourselves an 
effect. We know it just as well, not in the same way indegd, 
but just as certainly. And we know too that the cause that 
produced such an effect as man, is an intelligent cause. The 
common sense of mankind protests against the conclusion that 
chance or accident operate in a creative way. Every-day ob- 
servation and facts force us to own that this and that ave, be- 
cause of the working of something else as a producing cause. 
The machine presupposes a machinest. There is a design clearly 
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manifest in the machine, so there must be a designer. The 
evidences of purpose and skill in the human -body are over- 
whelming. This body is not self-created; that we know as well 
as we know anything. The proof is before us. “I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” cries the Psalmist. So these bodies 
and thinking minds are incontrovertible proofs of the existence, 
power, and wisdom of God. We can not fairly be charged with 
assuming or dogmatizing when we take such a position as this. 
It is certain reasoning that leads to an inevitable conclusion, and 
the conclusion is knowledge. 

On the same principle, “the whole universe and its myriad 
forms of life, rational and irrational, its suns and comets, its 
whales and butterflies, its motes and mountains, are proofs of 
the existence and power of God.” Nothing is uncaused. Of 
this our reason assures us. The great cause is God. 

But it is asserted with much vehemence and an attempted 
show of logic, that we know dt “ttle of spirit, and that our 
knowledge of material things is more extensive than is our 
knowledge of spiritual things. Is this true? We think not. 
Impressions must not be mistaken for proofs. We have so 
much to do with the material that we are in danger of being 
victimized by the material. Our primary ideas largely come to 
us through the senses. The idea of spirit, a thing that we can 
not see, touch or bring within the cognizance of our bodily 
senses, is mysterious to us in its obscurity. To see spirit, as 
we see a stone, would be to remove all doubts about it. So we 
sometimes reason. We must come to the idea of spirit through 
another channel. We must reason, compare, or trace effect to 
some cause when we enter into the spirit realm, and therefore 
this whole doctrine of spirit assumes a sort of misty significance, 
and is often pronounced a mere fancy or an idle dream. 

Now this seeming uncertainty as to spirit is only an impres- 
sion. There is a necessity of our nature from which there is no 
escape in our present state, that obliges us to have a pronounced 
familiarity with sensible things; and this fact will in large part 
account for our being impressed so readily by the sensible and 
so little by the spiritual. Our knowledge comes, for the most 
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part, through the eyes and ears, and the sense of touch. The 
spiritual is largely unreal and strange to us. But affirming all 
this, we yet maintain that the idea that spiritual knowledge 
must on this account of necessity be less perfect than is that of 
material things, is altogether impression and prejudice. It is 
admitted that knowledge of natural things comes in a way that 
gives vividness and quickness to it, and that this is not true of 
spiritual things. The eye quickly conveys the color of a flower 
to the brain. Sensitive nerves give instant certainty. No 
course of reasoning is necessary here. We see the flash of 
lightning at once. We hear the peal of thunder at once. We 
need not verify such knowledge. But is the certainty of these 
matters any greater than we have of things that we demonstrate? 
It has been said that “we may trust the mechanism of our 
nerves, but no amore so than we may trust the multiplication 
table, or the mathematical processes of astronomy and _ the 
counting house. But it is also more probable that by some de- 
rangement of the senses we may see wrong and hear wrong and 
taste wrong, than that the sure processes of mathematical calcu- 
lation should deceive us.” Sense-knowledge is our own; it is 
derived from our own senses. Knowledge derived through 
mathematics is our own only in a comparative sense. Here, 
the conclusions of others, by comparison, strengthen our own 
conclusions. Previous processes are made our processes. But 
in matters of pure sense each man must use his own eyes and 
ears. You can not use other men’s eyes and ears. But we can 
take the testimony of the men who do use them; then our 
knowledge rests only on testimony, not on the senses. And 
this fact of our dependence on our own sense perceptions de- 
prives us of one of the advantages of certainty which attend 
knowledge in matters of pure reason. If our conclusions are 
paralleled by other men’s conclusions, then is our assurance 
strengthened; but every man’s eyes are his own, and we can 
not use them. Increased testimony means increased confidence 
and assurance. But we can not increase our certainty in 
knowledge we get from the senses, “for we can not borrow an- 
other man’s nerves.” This being true, it must be conceded that, 
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instead of there being more ground of certainty in knowledge 
derived directly through the senses, there is ess certainty than 
in knowledge that comes in some other modes. 

Now, if it be said that we must not cast discredit upon the 
testimony of the senses, or that we must not doubt about what 
we see and hear, our reply is that we do not mean to discredit 
our senses; but we must compare different grounds of knowl- 
edge. The knowledge that comes from the senses is impressive 
in its suddenness. It is our possession, whether we are con- 
cerned about it or not. ‘The reasoning faculty is not at all in- 
volved in the result. Is it then, on that account, more reliable 
than, or superior to, the knowledge that comes by the exercise 
of our mental machinery ? Wherein lies the certainty of sensi- 
ble knowledge as over against the knowledge of the reason ? 
With reason, | may believe the testimony of my eyes rather 
than the testimony of an unknown witness. Have not men tes- 
tified falsely oftener than good eyes testify falsely ? Therefore 
you may have the more certainty about good eyes. And this 
certainty would not be stronger if you could not tell why. The 
point here involved has been cleverly put in this way: “Ifa 
man can not tell why his knowledge coming through the senses 
has more certainty about it than knowledge coming in some 
other way, though he believes it has, then he is to be consider- 
ed a very imperfect man, and though you might trust his eyes, 
you should. not trust his powers of reasoning.” The fact is, the 
man who lays such great stress upon the certainty of sensible 
knowledge, disparaging the certainty of knowledge that comes 
in other ways, is one-sided—is prejudiced. Is it to be taken for 
granted that “snap-knowledge,” as sensible knowledge has been 
not inaptly called, carries with it a special, and extra degree 
of certainty ? Is it not within the facts in the case to say, that 
the senses are not the surest means of certainty of knowledge ? 
Let it be conceded that knowledge of material things is clear 
and vivid. On the other hand, let it also be conceded that 
knowledge of spiritual things is not unreal, because other know!- 
edge is clear. Vividness of impression must not be made to 


mean strength of proof. We can know more than just what we 
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have seen. Natural things are seen naturally. But the mind 
has an eye—has a knowledge of spirit which is as direct and 
reliable as any knowledge that comes to us through the eye. 
We know that the mind roams over fields of knowledge which 
are unknown and unknowable by the eye. We must not throw 
suspicion on the evidence that comes from other sources than 
those of sense. That were to assume too much. Doubt about 
spirit may go too far. If we had no more knowledge than that 
which comes through the bodily senses we would be little better 
than the brute. Things unseen are not less real than things 
seen ; to suppose so is to reverse the reality of the universe. “I 
believe only in the seen,” says the materialist. “Let me touch 
the spiritual and I am your convert,” recently said an unbeliever. 
Such an attitude toward the spiritual! must reduce to almost 
nothing man’s fund of knowledge. Does a man know that he 
has a soul through sexse perception? Who ever saw the soul, 
handled or tasted it? Does a man know that he has reason or 
the power of reasoning, or that he has such a thing as mind ? 
If only sensible knowledge is real, how then does a man know 
he has reason? He must surely doubt whether he has the 
power of doubting, for he never saw it or touched it. This 
principle of doubting about spirit, to be consistent, must go to 
the absurd length of cutting a man off from all that he calls cer- 
tain knowledge, except merely that sphere of certain knowledge 
that comes within the reach ot his carth-senses. 

Nothing is more real than thought, than truth, than right, 
than affection, the soul with its awful capacities and powers and 
obligations. And these are things that we know and see with- 
out the use of our eyes. What reality so stern as the reality of 
duty ?. Noman can shake off this sense of obligation that says— 
“You ought.” To the eye the grass is green, the stone is square, 
the ball is round. These impressions of color and shape are 
conveyed to the mind. So under certain circumstances and 
conditions the mind intuitively recognizes God, and in that 
sense sees him. Evidences of intelligence and design in the 
world, are proofs, to the thoughtful, of God’s presence in nature. 

In the approval or disapproval of conscience, in the stern call 
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of duty and of those great relations which the sense of duty 
presupposes, the sound mind recognizes God as the Supreme 
Power, the Supreme Wisdom, the Supreme Justice and Holiness 
of the universe, and thus, as an object of reverence and worship. 

But our senses also give us positive evidence of spirit. 
Speech is proof of mind. The man who sways the multitude 
with his eloquence is an argument, a sensible evidence to us of 
an unseen spirit that prompts the motion of the tongue and 
weaves the stirring words. “It is with the eye that we reach 
the effects of the spirit, that is, the motion of the tongue and the 
words we hear, that come from the unseen spirit.” And thus 
our very senses furnish us with an evidence of the existence of 
the mind, as clear and as certain as if the eyes could behold it. 
The effects are seen as clearly as anything is seen. They must 
come from mind. Cana reasonable argument come from any- 
thing else than reason ? 

And coming from human lips, we certainly have the evidence 
of two of our senses that a mind exists somewhere, a spirit that 
has moved the lips and framed the argument. It is therefore 
an unwarranted assumption, nay, a falsehood, to say that we 
have no sensible proof as to spirit, and hence can not know 
much about it. 

We are free to admit that there are mysteries in this subject. 
But the principle of common sense can not be ignored; that 
principle rightfully demands that effects, changes, motions, are 
not self-caused. The connection between cause and effect is 
fixed. We can not act without this principle. 

Now the efficient power of the cause lies in the will. The 
will is king. Every change is attributed to something. What- 
ever that something be, it is called the cause. Whatever we do 
or say, is caused. That is common sense. So far as man is 
concerned, the cause of his actions is his spirit. Of all the 
changes in the universe, God is the cause. He is the first cause 
of all things. / am, because He is. 1, live and move with del- 
egated power. And I have power to act only so long as I live. 
My body obeys my will, a power dependent on God. And 
yet, “subordinate as is the power of my spirit, | am the cause 
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of my own actions, and accountable for them, now to my fellow- 
men, and always to God.” This view makes it clear enough, 
we think, that what we do is evidence of our spirit, that has 
power over our acts. And it should be equally clear, in this 
view, that the movements of the universe are all evidences of an 
unseen Spirit which controls them. Who is this Spirit if it be not 
God? Material organization sees only material organization. 
The eye does not directly reach God, but it reaches these 
changes that are his effects, the expressions of his existence and 
power. That position can not be successtully assailed. Who 
then can say we have not as good evidences about God as if our 
eyes could behold him? This evidence is indeed more circuit- 
ous, less sudden, than is the evidence of actual sight, but is it 
not as good? We may be as certain as if we saw him. We 
know that a cause of visible changes is operating, just as well as 
we know the effects. Wherein lies the uncertainty of such 
knowledge -of God? Before us are changes of greater or less 
magnitude. The evidence of our senses can not be gainsaid. 
If God is not the cause of these changes, then dumb matter has 
will-power, reason, power of motion all its own. 

And in what lies the power back of all these changes ? Surely 
in the spirit. The bulging muscle of the prize-fighter is not in- 
dependent of his will, it acts under the impulse of the will. It 
is the will that controls the body; only in case ot disease that 
weakens or cripples it, will the body refuse to listen to the com- 
mand of the spirit. The will may employ instruments to do its 
bidding, but the power resides only in the will. And what is 
God's power, if not his will? He may use instruments or not, 
as he pleases, to accomplish his purposes. He has only to com- 
mand, and it is done. Man's power is limited. Man's will is 
“hedged about.” Man acts or not, just as his will wills. But if 
he would change anything about him, he must put himself in a 
certain relation or attitude toward the thing he desires to change. 
Not so God. He can act directly. He is Spirit. His mere 
willing is all his power. The universe hangs on his will. What 
a God is not this? But— 
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“This awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love, 
He will send down his heavenly powers 
To carry us above.”’ 

The claim then, that knowledge of spirit is as reliable as 
knowledge that comes through natural channels, is not the ex- 
travagant and groundless assertion of a mere enthusiast. For it 
is with the mind that we know, and knowledge is, in the last 
analysis, an ascertainment of something that exists before. It 
exists therefore, in the mind, not in matter. All sensible 
knowledge comes to the mind medtately, but the perception 
is in the mind. If a man knows anything, he must know he has 
a knowing mind. We know only with the spirit. Our knowl- 
edge of material things presupposes spirit. How do we come 
to the knowledge of the qualities of matter? Mediately, through 
sense perception, but immediately through the mind. Matter 
is not endowed with reason. Matter does not analyze, compare 
and systematize. This is the function of spirit alone. The cer- 
tainty of the quality of matter is the ascertainment of the mind. 
We are certain of anything only because we are certain of mind. 
Our senses constantly declare the existence of spirit. “And the 
fact of the knowledge of material things coming to us through 
the senses, makes that knowledge no surer than that which 
comes to the mind through the spirit. It can not be surer, for 
knowledge is a possession of the mind, no matter how it gets 
there. Light is light, whether it comes to us through the door 
or through the window. So knowledge is knowledge, no matter 
how it comes. Certainty is certainty. If only sensible know!- 
edge is to be treated as real and trustworthy, then more than 
half the jurisprudence of all mankind must be overthrown.” — 
Spencer. The fact is, no man acts on such a principle. Only 
the fool, the mind blinded by the love of sin, cries out, “There is 
no God, no spirit.” 

Then too, a man is most deeply affected by knowledge of the 
spirit. How the sense of duty sometimes stirs us! “While I 
mused, the fire burned,” says the Psalmist. The body is some- 
times reduced to a veritable shadow under the strain and stress 
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of thought. The mere anticipation of trouble has made men 
mad. ‘Conscience makes cowards of us all.” A sense of guilt, 
known only to himself, has made many a man tremble like a 
leaf. Is it not true, that knowledge, existing in the mind by re- 
flection and consciousness, entirely apart from the senses, affects 
the material body itself as powerfully as any sensible knowledge 
can do? Is it not true that mere thought has power over the 
material body that is irresistible? If then, we are not to believe 
in the reality and sureness of knowledge that does hot come by 
matter, we must surely believe in the reality of knowledge that 
makes the strong man tremble, and that turns the brave man 
into a coward. How real are the capabilities of thought! How 
dreadfully certain is the apprehension of danger! Compared 
with such knowledge, the certainties about matter are but 
dreams. 

And we venture to go a step further. We are within the 
limits of truth when we say that knowledge of spirit is more 
extensive than is knowledge of matter. Quoting Spencer once 
more: “We know that matter, as for example, rock, has hard 
ness, weight, shape, color, and sometimes odor. But none of 
these qualities is the essence of the rock. No man can tell 
what the essence, in which all these qualities exists, is. Now 
look at spirit. What is the essence of the soul? There is no 
matter about it. What do we know of it? Well, it reasons, 
thinks, imagines, remembers, fears, hopes, resents, rejoices and 
sorrows. But neither of these is the essence of the soul. What 
is its essence ? No man can tell. So we know as much of the 
essence of matter as we do of spirit. Matter has color, figure, 
inactivity, hardness, smell, and it is movable. That is all we 
know about matter. And what do we know about Spirit? It 
perceives, it compares, judges, reasons, remembers, wills, it fan- 
cies, it has consciousness, or perception of its own acts, it is 
capable of pain and pleasure. Without going any further, we 
see that we have more knowledge of spirit than we have of 
matter. But may there not be other properties of the spirit of 
which we know nothing? Yes. So there may be of matter. 
But it is knowledge we are talking about, not ignorance. It is 
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knowledge we must act on and die on. A perhaps does not 
weigh a feather against a known truth. There may be a thou- 
sand qualities belonging to matter of which we know nothing at 
all. But it were foolish to refuse to breathe the air because it may 
have some unknown properties. So he is a fool who will not 
repent and believe in Christ because his immortal soul may have 
some unknown properties.” 

God asks us to act on certainty, on knowledge. The believer 
is therefore reasonable when he rests upon God and spiritual 
things. He stands upon immovable foundations. The unbe- 
liever must always be on the defensive. His explanations must 
always be apologetic in character. “Unbelief must act on ignor- 
ance, if it acts at all.” And if the unbeliever is not apologetic 
in his defense of his position, he is assuming, credulous and dog- 
matic. With great show of logic he labors to prove what might 
be, while he closes his eyes to what is. 

Infidelity can not withstand the force of reason and argument. 
But it is a practical question as to how far the Christian Church 
is responsible for the existence of infidelity. Life affects life. 
Christians should ée what they profess to be. Christianity’s 
most irresistible argument is a good man 

Knowledge of spirit will be as real to the materialist as is 


knowledge of matter, in proportion as the Christian believer 


makes it real. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
HADES. 
By Rev. HiRAM KING. 
PART I: HADES AS A STATE OF MAN'S EXISTENCE. 


God is not the author of Hades. Sucha sphere for man was 
not contemplated in his creation and is therefore foreign to his 
being. Indeed, Hades as a state involves man’s partial des- 
truction, and can exist only in the loss of his bodily life. The 
assassination of Abel resulted accordingly, not only in the first 
death but also in the inauguration of Hades. 

THE EXISTENCE OF HADES. 

The proof of Hades as a state of man’s existence is, in the 
first place, logical. St. Paul depicts the destroyer of man’s life 
under the portraiture of a scorpion, with sin for a sting (1 Cor 
15: 55,56). The natural life of man is not a finality, and, 
under normal conditions, he would doubtless develop into a 
glorified state, of which the translation of the prophet Elijah is 
a suggestion. There sprang, however, this deadly beast from 
the fall, whose venom produces the mortality of all the race at 
the fountain of their life, and man breaks down in nature instead 
of surmounting his first environments. In place of rising along 
the scale of life, he disappears “under the earth.” There is 
thus imposed on man an abnormal state of existence, which, 
succeeding death and preceding the resurrection, is the inter- 
mediate state. 

Then again, Hades is a prominent fact of revelation. Under 
its Hebrew name of Sheol it occurs frequently in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures and is variously translated in the Authorized 
Version as “hell,” “grave” and “pit.” 

The dogma concerning man’s existence in the middle state 
received its first recorded utterance in the declaration by Jacob 
of his purpose to go down to Sheol to his son uncomforted 
(Gen. 37 : 35). It is plain that the grief-stricken patriarch did 
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not refer to simple death and literal burial, since he believed the 
concocted story, that Joseph had been devoured by an evil beast 
(Gen. 37: 20). It therefore follows that he could not have 
thought of him as in the grave at all. If, however, so early an 
expression of faith in the doctrine of the middle state be re- 
garded as having but little, or no significance, it must still be 
conceded that this tenet in the Hebrew creed receives the un- 
mistakable sanction of revelation in the Hebrew prophets 
(Isaiah 14:9; Ezekiel 32 : 17—32). 

The revelation of the middle state is continued throughout 
the New Testament under its Greek name of Hades and its 
equivalents. It was in Hades that the Rich Man appealed to 
Abraham for relief (Luke 16 : 23-31). It was in Hades that 
the soul of the Lord was not to be left (Acts 2: 27). They 
are the keys of death and of Hades conjointly, which the Lord 
carried away at his resurrection (Rev. 1:18). It is Hades 
personified that follows death on a mission of destruction (Rev. 
6:8). They are death and Hades associated that give up the 
dead to be themselves cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 20 : 13, 
14). 

HADES BELONGING TO THE NATURAL ORDER. 


Hades is connected with man’s first, or unglorified stage of 
existence. The middle state involves not only the suspension of 
the bodily functions, but the prostration of the bodily constitu- 
tion as well. Man is by position the Lord of nature because he 
is the highest expression of the order of nature. Instead, how- 
ever, of exercising a thorough-going domination over nature, he 
falls a victim to its inroads in the end. Not only does he fail to 
surmount his natural environments and to emerge from them, 
as the butterfly from the chrysalis, but he is not able to maintain 
himself in them. He unavoidably totters “to the lower parts of 
the earth” through sheer senility, unless he is swept away by 
prior disease or violence. 

In his constitution, man is tripartite (1 Thes. 5 : 23, Heb. 
4": 12) and his trichotomy is essential to his complete existence 
in any sphere. The middle state is the result of the disruption 
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of the unity of body, soul and spirit. The body is now bereft 
of the constituent principle of life and its elements are seeking 
their affinities in earth and air. The soul has perished with the 
disintegration of the unity. The spirit alone survives the 
mighty wreck and tenants Hades. Verily, the “image of God” 
is not now marred but broken. Man is but a fragment of him- 
self—a single part of his trichotomy. 

Hades obtains, therefore, in the mutilation of man, whose ex- 
istence, for the time being, is but partial. He sleeps in Christ, 
or else the nightmare of anticipated judgment to come haunts 
him in the darkness. The night-time of his existence corres- 
ponds not, however, to the night of nature. Nor is the sleep of 
the dead identical with the nocturnal repose of the living. Their 
difference may be measured by distinguishing between the states 
of existence which they respectively characterize. The sleep of 
the living follows the exhaustion of the vital forces; that of the 
dead results from the disintegration of the vital constitution. 
The sleep of the living is periodical; that of the dead, being the 
intermediate state, will not be broken before the world’s Easter 
Day. The sleep of the living, when normal, imposes dreamless 
unconsciousness; the sleep of the dead debars not their mental 
action. (Luke 16 : 23-31.) 

HADES A SPHERE OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

From the purely spiritual point of view, Hades is, however, 
an advance on the natural life of man, because it affords enlarged 
freedom for his spiritual development and progress. The seat 
of the sensual appetites is now eliminated from the existence 
and the servants of God are no longer exposed to the seductions 
of the “world, the flesh and the devil.” They are, by position, 
in higher spiritual and fraternal relationship than it is possible 
to attain to during life. The vast aggregation of the departed 
righteous of all ages enjoy the blessed “communion of saints” 
in its fullest present realization 

While, then, man’s existence in the middle state is abnormal 
and broken, and falls inconceivably short of the heavenly state 
proper, to which it temporarily bars the way, it is still a glorifi- 
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cation of the present existence. Former tribulations are but a 
memory, and happiness is unalloyed by suffering. Sectarian 
interests do not now hinder Christian fellowship, and growth in 
grace is no longer retarded by noxious influences. 


HADES A STATE OF HAPPINESS OR MISERY. 


Hades is the preliminary theatre of man’s future recompense 
or penalty, the personal condition being consequent on the char- 
acter of the preceding life. In Luke 16 : 23—31, the Lord dis- 
closes to the living the realm of existence in the immediate 
hereafter, making thus the condition of the dead a fact of direct 
revelation. His specific purpose seems to be to warn the self- 
indulgent unbeliever and to encourage the despondent believer. 
All the characters in the drama of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
are conscious and rational, and the fate or fortune of each cor- 
responds to the teachings of revealed religion. Abraham, with 
full command of the situation, presides over the scene ; the late 
epicurean is now in torment, and is, morever, made aware that 
the source of the relief he craves lies across an unbridgable 
chasm; while the former beggar is seen in the blissful enjoy- 
ment of Paradise, resting “in the bosom” of the Patriarch ances- 
tor of his people. 

HADES EMBRACED IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

The intermediate state is a realm of the Kingdom of God 
under the reign of Christ. As touching the purpose of the 
Lord’s exaltation, St. Paul declares, “that in the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and on earth and 
things under the earth,” (Phil. 2:10.) The proverbial ex- 
préssion, “under the earth,” is the equivalent of Hades and can 
not possibly refer to the corporeal tenants of the cemeteries, 
since these are inanimate and therefore incapable of making any 
demonstration whatever. Clearly, the mediatoria! King extends 
his sceptre to the realm of disembodied spirits, and the righteous 
dead “bow the knee” before him in true allegiance. The reign 
of Christ over Hades implies, moreover, not alone the conscious- 
ness, the happiness and the safety of his “sleeping” subjects, but 
the inference is justified that their active interest is enlisted in 
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the progress of His Kingdom. Citizenship implies civil duties ; 
duties imply active service. 
HADES NOT A FINAL STATE. 

The intermediate state is temporary and will be brought to an 
end at the conclusion of the personal reign of Christ. The 
Lord acquired the keys of death and of Hades at his personal 
resurrection (Rev. 1: 18). He therefore controls the egress of 
the great prison, and will, at his second advent, release its in- 
mates. The great enlargement will, however, not be effected by 
the literal unbarring of a gate, but in the general resurrection, 
which will result in the destruction of death and of Hades, both 
of which enemies of the race, it is said, will be engulphed in the 
burning lake (Rev. 20 : 14). 

THE ENDING OF IIADES. 

The world’s final tragedy is clothed in figure, but the end of 
Hades will be historical and not arbitrary. The “trump of God”’ 
(1 Cor. 25 : 52) is metaphorical, not a literal instrument. St. 
Matthew's judgment scene (25 : 31-46) is the allegory of judi 
cial proceedings. The prophet Daniel represents the resurrec- 
tion as an awaking from sleep in the dust (12:2). St. Paul 
would have-the cemeteries to be fields of grain, and sepulture the 
sowing of the natural seed of the body for the spiritual harvest 
of the general resurrection (1 Cor. 15 : 42, 44). 

The destruction of Hades will be consequent on the develop- 
ment of human nature itself. This affirmation is in full accord 
with St. Paul’s agricultural simile, that the seed-grain must per- 
ish, as such, in its growth into the harvest (1 Cor. 15 : 36-38). 
So with the “quickening” of the “seed” of the body, man _ will 
resume his normal development, ascend from Hades and the in- 
termediate state will end. 

Man will, however, not overcome the abnormal condition of 
Hades and enter the glorified state in Adam, since it is in him 
that “all die” (1 Cor. 15 : 22), and that, consequently, the up- 
ward progress of the race is arrested. Man will develop to his 
delayed destiny only through spiritual birth of the “last Adam,” 
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in whose person human nature is sublimated, by faith and grace, 
into a higher immortality than that which was lost in the fall. 
The “sleepers” in Christ will awake in the morning of their 
Easter, fully equipped for the nightless day of the “new earth.” 
The seed sown “under the earth” will grow to the surface on the 
sunlit field of the general resurrection, which will yield its har- 
vest of man restored to trichotomic unity, who thenceforth will 
be immortal, and whose development toward his ideal, the per- 
sonal Christ, will be perpetual. 


PART II: THE DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO HADES. 


THE DESCENT OF CHRIST IN THE CREED. 


The Apostles’ Creed is the summary of revelation, touching 
man, from the beginning of his existence in the world to his 
glorification in heaven. The great creed is, moreover, the 
formulation in the order of their development. It is thus a 
truly historical statement of the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
necessarily includes the article of the descent of Christ into 
Hades, as marking a stage in the progress of revelation itself. 
The instinct was therefore correct, which prompted the Church 
to attach significance for faith to the period in the Lord's first 
advent between Good-Friday and Easter Sunday. 


THE DESCENT OF CHRIST IN LOGIC. 

The logic of the incarnation made the descent of Christ into 
Hades inevitable. His advent was not the sham of a Docetic 
phantasm, nor yet the arrival of a messenger on a temporary 
mission, but it was his assumption, as the “Word,” of human 
nature in essence, attribute and function (John 1 : 14). The in- 
carnation is indeed quite as human as it is divine. The Son ot 
God is now also the Son of Man, and Christ is within human 
environments and subject to the conditions of human existence. 
As now, the fall of man made his natural death unavoidable, it 
is perfectly plain that the Lord’s identification with the race in 
his human birth involved him in the general descent of man 
into Hades. 
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THE DESCENT OF CHRIST IN REVELATION. 


The descent of Christ into Hades is, moreover, affirmed as 
distinctly in revelation as it is demonstrated in logic. King 
David, prophesying of the resurrection of Christ, said, “that 
neither was he left in Hades” (Acts 2 : 30, 31). Christ himself 
assured his penitent fellow-sufferer on Good-Friday that he 
should be with him in Paradise before the close of the day (Luke 
23: 43). Although the terms, Hades and Paradise, are not 
equivalents, they both refer to man’s existence in death. David 
spoke of the middle state, er se, or in itself considered, and 
therefore used its general designation, Hades. The Lord, how- 
ever, assumed the moral distinction of the dead, and accord- 
ingly employed the specific term, Paradise, to indicate the felici- 
tous condition of the righteous in Hades. He here affirmed the 
doctrine of the Jews concerning existenee in the immediate 
future (as also in the construction of the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus), according to which Sheol was divided into 
two compartments. One of these was situated at a relative ele- 
vation and was the habitation of the righteous. The other was 
on a lower level and was the dwelling-place of the wicked. The 
former was called Paradise; the latter, Gehenna. 


THE DESCENT OF CHRIST HIS SELF REVELATION TO THE DEAD. 


The decent of Christ into Hades extended his first advent to 
the dead. The death of Christ wrought not the dissolution of 
his theanthropic person. The incarnation was neither annulled 
on the cross nor held in suspense from Good-Friday to Easter. 
On the contrary, the Lord was incarnate in the article of death 
as truly as in life, because the union of God and man in his per- 
son is spiritual in its fundamental aspect, and could not, there- 
fore, be broken in the wreck of his physical constitution. The 
proposition is here self evident, that the Lord’s advent in any 
sphere, like the rising of the sun in nature, in his self-revelation. 
He therefore challensed the faith of the dead in his descent into 
Hades as really as he challenged the faith of the living prior to 
his death. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF THE LORD BY THE DEAD. 


Personal faith survives the termination of the natural life and 
the pre-Christian people of God slept with their fathers, trusting 
in the covenant assurance of the Messianic advent Did they, 
then, recognize the Messianic character of Christ at his appear- 
ance among them ? 

The question of the attitude of the dead toward Christ will be 
simplified by ascertaining the cause of his rejection by the living. 
It is clear that the Jews did not crucify Christ from any lack of 
faith in the Messianic promise, since their Messianic hope was their 
national inspiration. The Jewish race was indeed the incarna- 
tion of the Messianic idea, which expressed itself in their re- 
ligious system, modeled their character and made them a 
peculiar people. It became the genius of their nation and ren- 
dered their race-identity apparently indestructible. It placed 
their “golden age” in prospect and gave them the attitude of e1- 
pectancy. 

It was the fazth of the Jews, therefore, that furnished the mo- 
tive for their unique crime. They rejected Christ éecause they 
expected the Promised One. Their persistent homicidal attitude 
toward him resulted from the ¢tenszty of their belief in the 
coming of the Messiah. 

The paradox of the rejection of the Messiah by the Jews, 
when their faith in the promise of his advent should have in- 
sured their cordial reception of him, is to be explained on philo- 
sophical grounds. Messianic revelation had become obscured 
by worldly interests in later Judaism, and, under the resulting 
distortion of faith in the Messianic advent, the popular expecta- 
tion was fora political Messiah, who should end the domination 
of the Romans in Palestine and restore the Jewish common- 
wealth to its traditional splendor under King David. It was in 
consequence of this fatal misconception of the Messiah’s charac- 
ter that “they that were his own received him not” as the Vasa- 
rene ; and it was but an instance of cause and effect, that, under 
the power of a faith thus perverted, and which had become the 
master-passion of their lives, the Jews crucified Christ instead 
of crowning him as their spiritual king. Their faith, like a 
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misdirected physical force, had become and engine of destruc- 
tion, and the contact ot such believers with such a Messiah 
must needs have signalized the first advent with the crowning 
tragedy of history. 

The attitude of the dead toward Christ at his descent into 
Hades, like the attitude of the living toward him during his 
ministry, depended on the character of their faith in the Mes- 
sianic advent. Was also the faith of the dead corrupted and 
diverted from its object? And did they, like their living co- 
religionists, look for a phantom Messiah? Certainly not. The 
faith of the dead saints must have been truly Messianic, and 
could not have been misdirected. The faith of the living was 
originally spiritual and only in later times became secularized. 
Abraham was the representative believer, and his faith was so 
purely Messianic that he “saw” the “day” of Christ some eighteen 
centuries in the future. Many generations, also, of true 
believers died before the faith of the visible Church became 
essentially corrupt, and the assumption is warranted that their 
faith did not afterward lose its purity, since death eliminates 
from the existence the corrupting influences of the world. 

Then again, revelation is not only unhindered among the 
dead by the worldly obstacles peculiar to the visible Church, 
but it comes to clearer expression among the dead than among 
the living. The form of revelation among the dead is not the 
contents of Holy Writings but the utterances of oly men. The 
divine communications are not made to the dead by means of 
ancient documents, whose purport is.not uniformly clear, and 
which are, moreover, exposed to both mutilation and interpola- 
tion. But God speaks to the departed from the lips of men, 
who, being themselves dead, are always at hand to restate the 
declarations, first made by them to the living, and to give their 
interpretation in person. These authenticators of divine revela- 
tion to the dead are those who were the ambassadors of God to 
the visible Church of all ages. 

It is therefore plain that the dogmatic misconceptions of the 
visible Church are corrected in the creed of the invisible Church, 
—not, however, by the “higher critics,” whose vocation is chiefly 
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concerned with the musty records of religious archeology, and 
whose usefulness is, accordingly, limited, in the main, to the 
parchment copies of the Law and the Prophets, the Gospels and 
the Epistles. But the enlightenment eminates from the original 
bearers of revelation, and who are therefore its undisputed author- 
ities, namely, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, 
Peter, Paul, John. The descent of Christ into Hades was an 
article in the creed of the invisible Church, prior to his death, 
quite as much as his advent to the living was an article in the 
creed of the visible Church, prior to his birth. The suffering 
Messiah was indeed very plainly portrayed in Old Testament 
typology and prophecy. Thus the sprinkling of the blood of 
atonement implied the death of Christ, and the slaying of the 
lamb for the Passover was its annual prefiguration. Whatever, 
too, may be the exegetical fancies of the critics of the present 
age, touching Isaiah, fifty-third chapter, it still remains that the 
Jewish interpreters affirmed the Messianic character of that 
prophecy prior to the crucifixion of Christ, and that they gave it 
a national application only after its fulfillment at Calvary, with 
the evident purpose of justifying their unbelief. The conclusion 
is but reasonable, that the original interpretation of the prophecy, 
to the effect that the Messiah should be slain for the world 
which he would save, is correct, since it was plainly in conse- 
quence ot the perversion of the Messianic faith that the later 
commentators diverted the reference of the prophetic utterance 
from the Jewish Messiah to the Jewish people. 

The descent of Christ into Hades was not, however, as the 
flash of a meteor out of the darkness, but as the coming of the 
day whose dawn proclaims its advent. Indeed the descent of 
Christ to the dead would seem to have been more fully heralded 
than his advent to the living. That the believing dead even 
had knowledge of the presence of the Messiah in Palestine is 
scarcely doubtful. But how could they receive intelligence of 
the advent of Christ prior to his descent to them? it may be 
asked. Possibly the shepherds had already died and borne 
them the tidings of the angel's announcement of his birth. It 
is certain that the aged Simeon and Anna had died, both having 
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knowledge of the advent, for each recognized the Infant Messiah 
in the temple. No one can doubt, moreover, that the recently 
martyred Baptist had declared to the expectant dead the ap- 
pearance in Judea of one, upon whom, at his baptismal conse- 
cration, he had seen the Holy Spirit descending like a dove, 
and whose subsequent works proclaimed his Messianic character. 
It is reasonable, too, that Malachi should have identified the 
dead Baptist as the “messenger” who should clear the way for 
the Messiah’s approach, (Mal. 3:1), and that Isaiah should 
have recognized in him the “voice” that should demand of the 
people his becoming reception, (Isa. 40: 3.) That both these 
prophets would know this victim to Herodias’ revenge, and de- 
clare him to have been predestined to the office of introducing 
the Messiah to the Jews, there can be but little doubt. Surely 
one may believe that the mission of the forerunner of Christ 
was extended to Hades, and that John bade also the believing 
dead to “behold the Lamb of God which beareth the sin of the 
world.” 

It must be evident from the foregoing that the invisible Church 
possessed the knowledge of the Messiah’s character, which the 
visible Church lacked through wilful blindness, and, furthermore, 
that his descent into Hades was more intelligently anticipated 
by the dead than his advent was by the living. The conclusion 
is therefore warranted, that the recognition of his Messianic 
character, which had been denied the Lord by the living, was 
accorded him spontaneously by the dead. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DESCENT OF CHRIST FOR THE DEAD. 

The first advent is the era of man’s evangelization. The 
gospel is preached and men are not now challenged to believe 
inthe Messianic idea, but in the Messiah. Reeking altars, 
sprinkling hyssop and paschal oblation became cherished mem- 
ories at the supercedure of all Hebrew ceremonial in the Mes- 
siah’s offering of himself, and revelation is now personal. Man's 
death, as well as his life, being within the period of the first ad- 
vent, the descent of Christ into Hades was his personal challenge 
of the dead as much as his birth had been his personal chal- 
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lenge of the living. Such at all events is the conclusion of 
reason. Is it also the affirmation of recorded revelation? With 
exegetical freedom from dogmatical embarrassment, it would 
seem to be. 

St. Peter’s noted declaration, that Christ “went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison,” implies the extension of the first ad- 
vent into the realm of the dead, because: (1) The Lord’s evan- 
gelistic mission to “the spirits in prison” coincided with his de- 
scent into Hades, since the apostle associates it with his cruci- 
fixion (1 Peter 3: 18); (2) they were disembodied spirits to 
whom Christ preached, since they are characterized as having 
“aforetime” been disobedient (1 Peter 3 : 20). They are indeed 
designated as having been the contemporaries of Noah (1 Peter 
3: 20), and were therefore drowned in the flood twenty-four 
hundred years before the death of Christ. That the descent of 
Christ into Hades was his advent to the delzeving dead as well 
as to the dead who had been “disobedient,” might be assumed 
with entire confidence. But the promise of Christ to his be- 
lieving fellow-sufferer on an adjacent cross, that he should be 
with him in Paradise, is a demonstration of his communion with 
the saints in Hades. 

What was the Lord’s communication to these early unbe- 
lievers? In 1 Peter 3:19, the statement is made that the 
Lord “went and preached unto the spirits in prison” (rovs &v 
puviany avedvuaciv mopsv@eis eurovsev), The verb used 
to express the action is “#pvoaerv, which means to proclaim as 
a herald, but being without an accusative here, the nature of the 
proclamation is left to be inferred. The theory that the Lord 
proclaimed his triumph over the powers of darkness, in his de- 
scent into Hades, cannot be seriously entertained, because it 
breaks the sequence of revelation, his victory being won only at 
Easter which was sudsequent to the proclamation. The kindred 
theory, moreover, that the Lord presented himself to the un- 
righteous dead to declare their doom involves an exegetical 
monstrosity, since judicial proclamation would have been out of 
all character with his present office, his revelation of himself, 
during his first advent, being for the sa/vation of man (John 3 : 
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17; 12: 47-) His reign is most gracious and he,tenders ever- 
lasting life to the race during its continuance. Only at its con- 
clusiof will he render final judgment (John 12: 48). It is not 
conceivable on general principles, even, that one who would not 
precipitate the torment of the demons, but suffered them, at 
their request, to enter the swine, could thus by proclamation 
judicially foredoom the unbelieving dead; or that he whose 
prayer for his murderers yet lingered in the Father's ears could 
inaugurate a preliminary hell by the wanton destruction of hope. 
Nor does the New Testament use of x”puocerv, to herald, to 
proclaim, justify this gloomy exegesis. The verb is not em- 
ployed at all to make judicial announcements, and when not in 
connection with ‘o evay yéAzov (the gospel), it uniformly implies it. 

The foregoing use of «1pvocerv would seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the death of Christ extended his mission of ove 
to man unto the realm of the dead. In 1 Peter 4 : 6, there is, 
however, not left the shadow of an excuse for a mistake so de- 
rogatory to the Lord’s character as to make him, like the Cretan 
Minos, a judge in Hades. “For unto this end,” writes the 
apostle, “was the gospel preached (evnyyéeAro9n) even to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, 
but live according to God in the spirit.” The writer here plainly 
represents the gospel as the standard of man’s final judgment 
and the medium of his reconciliation to God as well. “Unto 
this end,” or that it might serve this twofold purpose, ‘-was the 
gospel preached even to the dead.” The mission of Christ to 
the world would therefore appear to be as extensive as the race, 
the tidings of the gospel being meant for all generations as well 
as for “all nations.” 

The inference is here warranted that the provisions of the 
gospel were made avazlad/e in the middle state, since the judg: 
ment of the dead by a standard whose terms, although promul- 
gated, were not meant for their acceptance, would be a judicial 
pretext and not a measure of justice. The Saviour, moreover, 
could neither trifle with the unsaved, nor subject the perishing 
to the tortures of Tantalus. Nor could the God of love thus 
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mock the wretched beings for whom his son died. The preach- 
ing of the gospel indeed necessarily implies a dona fide offer of 
salvation. That such gracious tender was made, in the instance 
under consideration, appears indeed from the last clause of 
1 Peter 4 : 6, which is the declaration, in part, of the purpose of 
preaching the gospel to the dead: “but live according to God 
in the spirit.” As it is quite impossible for man to conform to 
the will of God without actually accepting the terms of the gos- 
pel, it is certainly plain that, in preaching the gospel to the dead, 
the Lord offered them the grace of the Messianic advent. 
ACTUAL REVELATION LIMITED TO ATONEMENT. 

The descent of Christ to the dead, like his preceding advent 
to the living, was an advance on Judaism, but in neither case 
was Messianic revelation made in full. Revelation, whether 
ideal or actual, is personal in its final analysis and Christ is the 
person revealing himself. The Jewish and the Christian eras 
represent, respectively, the successive degrees of his self-revela- 
tion. Thus the Rock, which followed the Israelites in the wild- 
erness, was Christ (1 Cor. 10: 4), but revelation prior to the 
actual incarnation was nevertheless fromise in character, the 
pre-Christian Christ being but the zdea/ Christ. At his descent 
into Hades the Lord was necessarily the dead Christ, and it is 
quite plain that, being the warisen Christ, he could not also 
reveal himself to the dead as the rzsen and ascended Christ, any 
more than he could have thus mortgaged the future for the 
living. Revelation in Hades, like revelation at Calvary, was 
therefore limited, as yet, to atonement. Nor, indeed, was it 
possible for revelation to develop into regeneration, in any 
proper, historical sense, except through the Lord's resurrection 
and ascension, and these were its subsequent stages. 

THE GUARANTY OF PENTECOST TO THE DEAD. 

The Lord exercised the prophetic function as no earlier 
prophet had done. He not only foretold his death, his resurrec 
tion and ascension, to his disciples, but also the subsequent gift 
of the Holy Spirit (John 16:7). May it not, then, be rever- 
ently assumed that, in his presence with the saints in Paradise, 
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he instructed them to the same effect, and that his ascent from 
Hades at Easter was the guaranty of the promised effusion of 
the Spirit for their faith as much as his subsequent ascension 
from Olivet was such a guaranty for the faith of his living dis- 
ciples! Pentecost in the realm of the dead, it may be believed, 
was not the empty echo of the Spirit’s outpouring at Jerusalem, 
any more than the appearance of Christ in Hades was, to the 
dead, the mere proof of his prior advent at Bethlehem. The 
belief is warranted, on the contrary, that “when the day of 
Pentecost was now come,” the Holy Spirit fell also on the ex- 
pectant believers in Hades and vitalized, in their new dirth, the 
recently made atonement. It is reasonable, accordingly, to con- 
clude that “there were added in that day’”” many more thousands 
“under the earth” than there were added ox the earth. 


ARTICLE IX. 
HENRY TIMROD. 
By JAMEs A, B. SCHERER, Pu. D. 


Matthew Arnold’s pregnant criticism of America, that it needs 
ruins, hardly applies to Charleston, which was a city when New 
York was a town. The old place wears that quiet dignity 
which comes only with the heaping years. It has the calm cul- 
ture whereof Arnold was so fond, but whose price is ruins. Its 
gray hairs are its glory crown. 

From the ocean it is Wilhelm Mueller’s sunken city, seeming 
to rise from the sea. Ancient spires gleam white in the South- 
ern sun, under a perfect sky. Nearing, you see no vulgar show- 
iness of piled-up brownstone, but the simple elegance of snowy, 
slender, columns fronting the open doors of ancient homes. It 
is not America, it is Europe; not the new world, but the old. 

The churches can trace back their histories to a time when 
letter heads were dated 16— instead of 18——-. One of them is 
a Huguenot church, founded by refugees, and still worshiping 
with its unchanged historic liturgy. The St. Cecilia Society, 
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oldest social organization in America, was founded in 1761, and 
the Charleston Library dates from 1748. There is a Hibernian 
Society, organized in 1701; one of Scotchmen, founded 1729 ; 
and a “German Friendly Society,” organized in 1766. 

The roll of this German Friendly Society bears the name of 
Henry Timrod (grandfather of his great namesake), who became a 
member in 1772. William, his only son, was born of a Scotch 
mother, thus uniting those two diverse elements which Pro- 
fessor Morley likes to trace in English literature,—Teutonic and 
Keltic. At the age of eleven William’s love of books bound 
him to a book-binder, whom he startled one day in Nullification 
times with an outburst of patriotic poetry. Writing good verse, 
the book-binder never became more than a man of letters, be- 
queathing the bud of his poetic genius to a gentle son, in 
whom it blossomed into fairest and fullest flower, his immortelle. 

Henry Timrod was born in the city of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, in the year 1829. A studious schoolboy, he had as desk- 
mate and always warmest friend, Paul Hamilton Hayne, who 
prepared for the second edition of Timrod’s poems (in 1873) a 
memoir to which the present writer is much indebted.* “Harry” 
was a sensitive, passionate lad, shy save with intimate friends. 
Poetic tastes appeared early, the natural fruitage of his temper- 
ament. His warm delight in nature, inherited doubtless from 





his beautiful English mother, gave him that power which marks 
the great poet from his fellows: the power to interpret rather 
than merely describe. He wrote verses when but a child, and 
later, while a student at the University of Georgia, pretty love- 
fancies appeared from his pen in the Charleston News. But ill 
health and poverty brought him away from school an under- 
graduate. For a while he studied law, then set about preparing 
to be a teacher. Yet ever while fighting the wolf, his whole 
heart yearned towards poetry. Hayne draws a graphic picture 
of him reciting Wordsworth’s “Intimations,” his favorite poem : 
“Short of stature, but broad-chested, and compactly formed, 

*The edition has long been out of print, and rare. A third appeared 


this Spring, brought out by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for the Tim- 
rod Memorial Association. 
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with his superb head well set upon shoulders, erect, and thrown 
back in haughty grace—his gray eyes flashing, and his swarthy 
face one glow of intense emotion—it was impossible to listen to 
him without catching some spark of his fiery enthusiasm.” 

Another literary friend of Timrod’s was Gilmore Simms. 
The young poet, during his ten years of school teaching in the 
“up-country,” was frequently one of the cultured coterie whom 
Simms, “like a literary Nestor, gathered about him in his hos- 
pitable home.” Timrod wrote at this time for the Southern 
Literary Messenger, under the name of “Aglaiis,” and for a short- 
lived journal edited by Hayne, known as Russell's Magazine. 
This magazine contains essays which show his theories of art. 
In defending the sonnet as a form of expression, he ridicules 
those who, regarding poetry as the “outgushing of a present 
emotion, cannot conceive how the poet, carried on by the ‘divine 
afflatus, should always contrive to rein in his Pegasus at a cer- 
tain goal.” Then he adds, with rare discrimination and com- 
mon-sense: “A distinction must be made between the moment 
when the great thought first breaks upon the mind, 

‘Leaving in the brain 

A rocking and a ringing,’ 
and the hour of patient, elaborate execution. It is in the con- 
ception only that the poet is vates: in the labor of putting that 
conception into words, he is simply the artist.” 

His own work gives fine illustration to this union between 
passion and patience. Hewas both seer and artist. Asa 
characteristic specimen of his style, we may take these verses 
addressed to a cotton boll : 


‘While I recline 
At ease beneath 
This immemorial pine, 
Small sphere ! 

(By dusky fingers brought this morning here 
And shown with boastful smiles), 
I turn thy cloven sheath, 
Through which the soft white fibres peer, 
That, with their gossamer bands, 
Unite, like love, the sea-divided lands, 

And slowly, thread by thread, 
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Draw forth the folded strands, 

Than which the trembling line, 

By whose frail help yon startled spider fled 
Down the tall spear-grass from his swinging bed, 
Is scarce more fine ; 

And as the tangled skein 

Unravels in my hands, 

Betwixt me and the nvonday light, 

A veil seems lifted, and for miles and miles 

The landscape broadens on my sight, 

As, in the little boll, there lurked a spell 

Like that which, in the ocean shell, 

With mystic sound, 

Breaks down the narrow walls that hem us round, 
And turns some city lane 

Into the restless main, 

With all his capes and isles!” 

An elaborate metrical exposition of Timrod’s theories of art 
is found in his “Vision of Poesy,” the longest one of the first 
collection of his poems, published by Ticknor and Fields in 
1860. These productions won deserved praise, the critic of the 
New York Tribune finding in them “a genuine poetic instinct,” 
with a “lively, delicate fancy, and a graceful beauty of ex- 
pression.” 

Timrod, more than any other man, is the poet of the South 
—of “the generous and lonely South.” His voice is her breath, 
her spirit gave him life; and in her defeat he fell. For when 
the flash of the Charleston cannon set the South on fire, Timrod 
was destined, like Sidney Lanier, to be one of the eventual vic- 
tims of that fearful holocaust. From the first he threw himself 
with all his fervid feeling into the heated struggle. War verses, 
sonorous with drumbeat and trumpet, rolled trom his pen,—yet 
beneath the blare and thunder breathes always some sweet 
earnest prayer for peace. His was a gentle spirit. In '62 he 
went to the front as correspondent for the Charleston Mercury, 
but was actually made sick with the sight of strife, and so “stag- 
gered homeward, half blinded, bewildered, with a dull red mist 
before his eyes, and a shuddering horror at heart.” Then, in 
the thick of the whelming storm, he found for one swift elusive 


hour the sweet shelter of a comfortable home. Married in Col- 
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umbia to his “Katie,” theme of the sweetest of his songs, he 
also found in that city what seemed an escape from the hungry 
wolf that had always followed at his heels. Becoming editor 
and part owner of a well-to-do Columbia paper, and blessed 
soon with a beautiful child whom he idolized, his gentle spirit 
was thrilled with quiet happiness. How pure and _ beautiful 
must have been the crowned love of a man who could sing 
thus of wooing :— 


‘As thou talkest at the fireside, 
With the little children by— 
As thou prayest in the darkness, 
When thy God is nigh—- 


‘‘With a speech as chaste and gentle, 
And such meaning as become 
Ear of child, or ear of angel, 
Speak, or be thou dumb. 


‘‘Woo her thus, and she shall give thee 
Of her heart the sinless whole, 
All the girl within her bosom, 
And her woman's soul.”’ 

Alas! his babe was not yet two months old when the war 
torch burnt his home, destroying utterly all his little property ; 
leaving him beggared, only to be presently bereaved, by the 
death of his beautiful boy. The poet’s life henceforth is the 
sickening record of a wrestling with famine and disease, made 
all the more pathetic by the unmurmuring sweetness with which 
he fronts his foes. “Little Jack Horner,” he writes to Hayne, 
making sad sport of his misery—*Little Jack Horner, who sang 
for his supper, and got his plum-cake, was a far more lucky 
minstrel than I am.” Concerning his own sweet minstrelsy, 
which was infinitely dear to him, hunger makes him add: «lI 
would consign every line of it to eternal oblivion for one hun- 
dred dollars in hand!” Copying legal papers for “a month’s 
supply of bread and bacon,” he says: “On two occasions I 
wrote from ten o'clock one morning until sunrise of the next 
day.” Yet this man, while suffering so intensely from the 
effects of the war, could nevertheless interpret the voice of that 
terrible Spring of ’65, in these brave and beautiful words: “She 
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hangs once more in our blasted gardens the fragrant lamps of 
the jessamine; in the streets, she kindles the maple like a bea- 
con announcing peace ; and from amidst the charred and black- 
ened ruins of once happy homes, she pours through the mouth 
of her favorite musician, the mocking-bird, a song of hope and 
joy. What is the lesson which she designs by these means to 
convey? It may be summed in a single sentence—forgetful- 
ness of the past, effort in the present, and trust for the future !” 
When most men would have been grinding their hearts to 
wormwood, he can say. to his dear friend Hayne, “I am really 
learning, Paul, to trust in God.” 

In the autumn of ’67, from a last delightful visit to this brother 
soul of his, the young poet returned to Columbia to die. Hem- 
orrhages befel him inthe streets. Forced at last to his bed, 
they told him his time had come. His surprised answer was, 
“And is this to be the end of all? Sosoon! sosoon! and I 
have achieved so little. Do you not think I could w//to live ?” 
adding, with a smile, “I might make an effort, like Mrs. Dom- 
bey, you know.” His prayers were unceasing. Frequently he 
would fold his arms and repeat the lines, 

‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ 

Tortured with thirst, but unable to swallow, he murmured: “1 
shall soon drink of the river of eternal life.” Of death he said, 
while dying, “It appears like two tides—two tides advancing 
and retreating, these powers of life and death! Now the power 
of death recedes; but wait, it will advance again triumphant.” 
To one who whispered, “You will soon be at rest now,” he 
answered: “Yes; but love is sweeter than rest.” 

“In a dim and musky chamber,” while the dawn was broad- 
ening on the lawn without, they whispered, “He is gone.” 
Shortly before breathing his last, he said to his sister, “Do you 
remember that little poem of mine?” The verses whereof he 
spoke, written long ago, proved to be his swan-song : 

‘‘Somewhere on this earthly planet 
In the dust of flowers to be, 


In the dewdrop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 
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“At this wakeful hour of midnight 
I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 
Through the darkness—hist ! oh, hist ! 


“In a dim and musky chamber, 
I am breathing life away ; 
Some one draws a curtain softly, 
And I watch the broadening day. 


‘‘As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There’s a hush of death about me, 


oo 


And a whisper, ‘He is gone! 


ARTICLE X. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
By Pror. Davip H. Baustin, D. D. 


The most absorbing question in current theological discussion 
in the English speaking world, is that pertaining to ritualism in 
the Church of England. It is not an attack on the “Book of 
Common Prayer,” the liturgy of the Established Church, but has 
reference solely to extra-liturgical importations and creations in 
a church at least nominally protestant. The question of ritual- 
ism is one thing, and the fact of lawless ritualism in a state 
church is another. It is with this latter that the warm discus- 
sion now going on in the Anglican Church has to do. The 
crisis is coming to assume an acute stage, Parliament even 
taking action, condemning illegal practices in the Church of 
England. Protestants and Ritualists, members of the same 
communion, it is said, are belaboring each other in every news- 
paper in the land; Protestants denouncing Ritualists for the 
mass, incense, tapers and vestments, while the Ritualists declare 
that they have a right to all these Romish things, because, as 
they allege, the Church of England is a true branch of the one 
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Holy Catholic Church. The chief question in the discussion 
now going on seems to be this: Whether popery can be intro- 
duced without the pope, and Catholicism without the Catholic 
Church. “It is only at a very recent period,” says one writer of 
the Established Church, “that mild curates, ignorant of theology, 
and barely able to scrape through the modest curriculum of a 
theological college, introduced holy water, the asperges, the 
reservation of the sacrament, and other rites stolen from the 
Catholic Church.” Accordingly the campaign is directed not 
against popery, but against popery in the Church of England 
It is conceded that the principle of religious liberty protects 
Romanists in the exercise of their own peculiar religious cere- 
monies. But when Romish sympathizers within the Church of 
England divert their services and revenues to the support of 
practical papacy, objection is strenuously urged, and very 
iproperly. 
! In a state church like that of England, this question has 
assumed a political aspect. The “non-conformist conscience,” 
as it is denominated, and which is so influential politically, now 
seems to be thoroughly aroused and has vigorously supported 
the evangelicals within the Church for parliamentary action 
which has resulted in a vote declaring that the House “deplores 
the spirit of lawlessness shown by certain members of the 
Church of England, and confidently hopes that the ministers of 
the crown will not recommend any clergyman for preferment 
unless satisfied that he will obey the bishops and the Prayer 
Book.” The judicial committee of the Privy Council, the 
highest ecclesiastical court in the realm, has somewhat varied 
in its decisions. But in certain matters there has never been 
any doubt or wavering, as for example on the use of incense, 
the wearing of the eucharistic vestments, the elevation of the 
consecrated bread and wine, for these have always been certainly 
and indubitably contrary to the laws of the Church of England. 
But the Ritualists have not been disposed to obey the law, 
and have paid but little attention hitherto to attempts to coerce 
them. They have met the judgments of the courts with a 
“non possumus,” declaring that it hurts their consciences to obey 
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a state court, although at the same time their consciences 
queerly allowed them, and very gladly, to remain in a state 
church, receiving state money to pay their salaries. Several 
extreme clergymen for their obstinate defiance of the law, have 
been imprisoned for contempt of court. This, however, has 
served to excite sympathy for the Ritualists, for, although Eng- 
land has, in the past, indulged somewhat in religious persecution, 
at the present time it does not seem to serve the purposes of 
repression. Things do not always stay reformed in this world, 
at any rate without the exercise of eternal vigilance and much 
self-sacrificing devotion, and it sometimes seems in the progress 
of this controversy that the old battle of the Reformation would 
have to be fought over again in the Church of England,—the 
old church of Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, which stood for the 
supremacy of the Bible and the sturdy doctrines of the re- 
formed faith. 

The controversy occasioned by these tendencies and extrava- 
gances has called forth a voluminous literature. Certainly one 
of the ablest, if not the ablest contribution to the solution of the 
problems involved, has been made by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, in 
his recently published book, “Catholicism: Roman and Angli- 
can,” which the Critical Review pronounces “a serious, learned 
and philosophical attempt to get to the bottom of the ideas im- 
plied by that great reaction which has influenced so profoundly 
the fortunes, not only of the Church of England, but of all 
churches, during the last half century.” Dr. Fairbairn does not 
treat the movement as if it were a mere matter of man-millinery, 
or as something arising merely from the cravings of little men 
for spiritual tyranny. He is disposed to attribute to the school 
which he criticises a far-reaching philosophy of life. His fund- 
amental thesis is this, that Catholicism, in its fullest extent Ro- 
man Catholicism, and in a lesser degree Anglo-Catholicism, and 
Protestantism represent not merely different ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, but different religions, different ways of thinking about 
God and man’s relation to him. He thinks that both Roman 
Catholics and Anglo-Catholics alike have failed to satisfy the 
claims of an honest intellect and a well-balanced conscience. 
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When he comes to deal with personalities Dr. Fairbairn appears 
at his best as a critic, for nothing could be fairer, and more just 
and discriminating than his treatment and appreciation of such 
men as Lightfoot, Hort, Hatch, Jowett and others. 

Among other contributions to this interesting controversy 
may be named, “The Position of the Church of England,” by 
Bishop Creighton ; “lawlessness in the National Church,” by 
Sir William Vernon-Harcourt ; “The Ritual Crisis: How it May 
be Turned to the Best Account,” by Herbert M. Luccock, D. D.; 
“The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” by W. H. Hutchings; “Cui Bono,” 
by Hensley Henson, B. D.; “Is the Independence of Church 
Courts Really Impossible ?”, by R. C. Moberly, D. D.; “What 
Does the Church of England Say About the Real Presence and 
Adorations,” by W. H. K. Soames; and numerous magazine and 
newspaper contributions. Dr. John Watson, the genial and 
bright “Ian Maclaren,” contributes to the North American Re- 
view a fine article on “Parties in the Church of England.” With 
much interest he defines what these parties stand for. Of the 
“High Church” party Dr. Watson says: “In the troubled days 
when the questions that are agitating our time were fought out 
to their bitter end, this party was represented in its saintliness 
by George Herbert and Bishop Andreews, and in its public 
policy by one in whom both its strength and weakness were 
strangely combined, Archbishop Laud; while, in our century, it 
has risen into life and strength under the guidance of Newman, 
Pusey, Keble, Liddon and Gore. This party stands for the 
Catholic idea of the Church, the principle of authority in religion, 
the beauty of public worship and the apostolical succession of 
the holy ministry.” 

Of the “Low Churchmen” he says: “Low churchmen accept, 
of course, the service of the Church of England, but they reject 
as much as they dare of what is Catholic, and introduce extem- 
pore prayer where they can. [ow churchism was represented 
in the burning period by Bishop Hooper, of Gloucester, who 
refused to wear the Episcopal garments, and was in the end con- 
demned as a heretic in the reign of Mary, and burned at the 
stake. It revived in later days, under the spirit of Whitfield and 
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Simeon, and is to-day most accurately represented by the ven- 
erable Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool.” 

Of the “Broad Churchmen” he writes thus: “The broad 
churchmen occupy a detached position, as regards both Angli- 
cans and Puritans, since they do not hold the high doctrine of 
the sacraments and of the ministry, while, at the same time, 
they are in favor of an ornate and reverent service. Everything 
which is historical and everything which is zsthetic appeals to 
their culture, but they are at the same time cleansed from a 
belief in ecclesiastical authority and doctrinal obscurantism. 
Their cardinal tenets are the fatherhood of God and the true 
humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnation as a perpet- 
ual force in human life, and the salvation of the race through the 
spirit of Jesus.” 

Dr. Watson thinks that the present crisis may be resolved 
and the Church saved from disestablishment by what may be 
called the “middle party.” 

The discussion of the Bible in our century has passed through 
two distinct stages: the first extending to about the year 1890, 
was the time of theologians who wrote books or review articles ; 
the second has transferred questions about the Scriptures, their 
origin, inspiration and authority, to meetings of pastors and 
gatherings of laymen. Church papers as well as theological 
magazines now deal with the subject. The drift is unquestion- 
ably away from verbal and towards general inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The comparison of the human and divine natures 
of Jesus Christ is employed to describe the two-fold character of 
the Bible. It is the word of God speaking supremely to faith ; 
it has a message and command only for the man who recognizes 
the voice of the Lord in it. We know it is from God, as we 
know that an unsigned letter is from home, though there be no 
historical or personal proofs in it that would convince a stranger 
of its authorship. From this point of view in an essay on the 
controversy about the Bible in the German Church of the 
XIXth century, it has been summed up thus: (1) “The author- 
ity of Scripture does not rest upon a definite theory as to its 
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origin, but upon the power dwelling in it and ever preceptible 
to faith. (2) The authority of the Scriptures is inthe last in- 
stance the authority of Jesus Christ, to whom the Scriptures 
bear witness, and it belongs to every part of the Scriptures just 
in the degree that it makes Jesus intelligible to faith. (3) God's 
revelation of salvation since it is historical, demands to be un- 
derstood both religiously and historically. Historical-critical 
empiricism misunderstands the first of these, and unhistorical 
supernaturalism misunderstands the second. (4) The Scriptures 
become a means of grace in sc " ° as the Spirit of God awakens 
faith through them ; and they are the standard of knowledge, by 
means of which we know the true form of Divine revelation and 
of Christian living. They can become the second only to the 
man to whom they had previously become the first.” 


The vicarious idea runs through the entire Bible. The idea 
conveyed in our Lord’s words time and again, was that of sub- 
stitution, the vicarious idea. The symbolism of the sacrificial 
system is “a life for a life,” vicarious atonement, atonement by 
substitution. No fair and intelligent exegesis of the New Tes- 
tament can fail to find in the teachings of Christ and the apos- 
tles upon this subject any other idea than that the sufferings and 
death of Christ are endured in the place of others, as a substi- 
tution, as vicarious. What else can our Saviour mean, when he 
says that he gave his life a ransom for many, and that he lays 
down his life for the sheep? What else can St. Paul mean when 
he writes to the Galatians, Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us? In harmony with 
this teaching of Christ and Paul on the subject of atonement 
through suffering, the Epistle to the Hebrews declares that 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, and Peter 
preaches Christ as the one who his own self bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree, and further declares that he suffered 
for sins once, the just for the unjust. So fundamental is the 
teaching that we welcome any line of approach that in any 
measure serves as a proof. Inthe Reformed Church Review for 
April, Prot. Jacob Cooper, D. D., contributes an article on this 
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subject, “Vicarious Suffering the Order of Nature.” His argu- 
ment is the analogical and he casts a strong light on 
this great subject. Professor Cooper says: “We ean 
as easily understand the transference of energy from 
one moral agent to another as in the case of material things. 
We have constant evidence of the latter because all the acts of 
life, as well as the laws of physical science, are dependent upon 
such transference. In the latter case no one disputes the facts. 
They are seen wherever force is either generated or applied, and 
these data include all our experience with material nature. In 
the former the statements of Divine Revelation are explicit that 
man is utterly helpless to overcome the power of a sinful nature, 
and can be made capable of holy living in no other way than by 
taking away his own sin, and by the imputation of righteous- 
ness which belongs to another. If the method of divine gov- 
ernment through vicarious atonement is absurd so also is the 
course of nature. Transference of energy, by which a creature 
helpless in himself can control the physical powers of the world 
to an indefinable extent, is the measure of a progressive civiliza- 
tion. Transference of righteousness, that is, imputation of the 
divine holiness, after the offender’s guilt has been assumed and 
his debt to justice paid, not only renders him guiltless before the 
bar of God, but also makes him a growing factor in the creation 
of a new heaven and a new earth by alliance with that energy 
whereby Jesus Christ is able to subdue all things unto Himself.” 


The scientific method of research is the application of induc- 
tion to the investigation of any realm of existences, whether 
natural or supernatural, whether personal or impersonal. In the 
Quarterly from which the above is taken, Professor E. V. 
Gerhart, D. D., of the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., in 
an article on “The Limitations of the Scientific Method,” makes 
some well articulated and timely criticisms, on the perversion of 
this method in the hands of some alleged scientists who seem 
to have a morbid antipathy for religion. Prof. G. writes as a 
man who not only understands the “scientific method,” but 
knows how to use it with a strong hand. He says: 
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“A singular inconsistency of procedure confronts u Che 
scientific method claims the distinction of conducting in ga- 
tions, not from the view point of an a prior? thesis, but |. the 
basis of facts, facts carefully ascertained and classified; ye. hen 


experimentation and thought approach the noblest kin .».om in 
the economy of nature, the scientific method, as applied y the 
class of thinkers in question, relinquishes the law of in ction 
and proceeds on the ground of an a priert conception, assiming 
that the ape and man are as to kind identical, an assumption 
which is an assumption, not an inference from the persona! facts 
of mankind. The physical connection between human !ife and 
animal life no one denies, just as no one denies the connection 
between the life of the animal and the life of the plant; but as 
there is a generic difference between the animal and the plant, 
so there is a generic difference, as psychology presupposes and 
confesses, a difference more pronounced, between the anima! and 


” 


man. 


In the April Szbhotheca Sacra we find a strong apologetic pre- 
sented by a layman, the Hon. F. J. Lamb, under the title, “The 
Trial of Jesus: Its Value in the Foundations of the Faith.” The 
writer goes into the discussion of the subject with the acuteness 
of a trained lawyer and with the devoutness of a sincere be- 
liever, and deals in a manner evidently suggested by Green'caf: 
great work on the same line of Christian evidence, with the 
great central fact of the evangelica! records, viz., the resurrection 
of our Lord. The importance of the method of proof used by 
Mr. Lamb appears in the fact that the resurrection is not like an 
occurrence which has passed away without leaving behind it any 
traces of its existence. On it is based the greatest institution 
that has existed among men, viz., the Christian Church. This 
institution has lived with a continuous life for eightcen centuries, 
and has exerted an influence that is world-wide. So closely 
connected is the resurrection of Jesus with the origin of this 
great institution, that unless his followers had been fully per- 
suaded of its reality it could never have come into existence ; 
and if it could be proved that Jesus is now sleeping in his grave 
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somewhere in Palestine, mighty as it is, it would crumble to 
ruins. Mr. Lamb accordingly well says: “The three intimately 
related, momentous facts of Christianity—the Trial, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Resurrection of Jesus—must always awaken in 
a believer a strong and deepening sense of devout gratitude to 
God, that in his wisdom he has, in the record of those events, 
as well as in his dealing with mankind through the ages, fur- 
nished and preserved to sincere and honest souls ample evidence 
for human belief in him and all his counsels, promises, and 
warnings, so that we may trust them all, and thereon as a sure 
foundation our faith may safely build and securely rest.” 


Questions concerning death and the life to come are _perenni- 
ally interesting. Anything that casts light, any sort of light, 
upon such great themes is welcome, and anything that cor- 
roborates where the Old Testament makes an incomplete an- 
swer and the New Testament reveals a glorious life hereafter, is 
received with pleasure. In the J/cthodist Review for May, Rev. 
Dr. Ingraham contributes an interesting paper on “Carlyle, Ten- 
nyson, and Browning on the Future Life.” He pronounces all 
these great souls as religious; but not as manifestly so as 
Milton and Dante, but more so than Keats, and expresses 
rightly the judgment that without religion all three of them 
could not have been nearly what they were. “The position of 
Carlisle toward immortality,” says the writer, “is not. satis- 
factory.” “The idea of God engages much of his thoughts, 
and, frequently the thought of man’s coming from God and go- 
ing to God finds solemn expression in his works. But his be- 
lief did not bloom into the fullness of the Christian faith.” 
Tennyson was truly a Christian poet, and his treatment of 
the future life has made him a helper of Christianity. It would 
appear that he was so alive and favorable to the scientific spirit 
of his time that he had to pay the cost of sorrow and doubt be- 
fore he emerged into the restful hope of the soul’s undying 
future.” 

Of Robert Browning “whose absolute confidence of immor- 
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tality has naught of doubt or cloud,” this is said: “So sure is 
he of the soul’s great future that for him the present, not 
the hereafter is life's dream.” “The great fault to find with him, 
in fact, is that his faith is so exuberant that he is too impatient 
to give its grounds.” “When Darwin and Huxley bring sorrow, 
Browning will bring peace and comfort to the Christian who will 
take the pains to know him.” 

One of the most thoughtful articles the writer has had the for- 
tune to read in current theological discussion, is from the pen of 
that stalwart and thoughtful Dutch Calvinist, who recently lec- 
tured at various points in America, Dr. Abraham Kuyper, in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, for April, entitled, “The Anti- 
thesis Between Symbolism and Revelation.” Dr. K. defines: 
“Symbol means a fictitious link between the invisible infinite 
and the visible finite.” 

The scope and sweep of this strong and timely article can be 
discerned in a few quotations: “What the soul wants to realize 
is a grasping of the infinite as such; and such an infinite sen- 
sation symbolism only can produce, just because it puts an in- 
visible stamp upon a visible or palpable phenomenon. In free 
masonry you see quite the same thing. Free masonry aims at 
the infinite but rejects all revelation, and therefore it created from 
the first, and still advocates, the most explicit and elaborated 
symbolism. Spiritism on the contrary, is almost choked with 
thirst for revelation from the other side of the tomb, and conse- 
quently knows of no symbolical fancy whatsoever.” 

“Symbolism throws us back to that /vwer stage of religious 
development, which can but stir the feelings and intoxicate the 
senses of the masses; our churches, on the contrary, have 
raised the religious life to that much higher level, which leads 
every believer personally to what St. John confessed, ‘that the 
Son of God has come and has given us_ the understanding that 
we might know him.’ And so also symbolism subjects the 
laity to the mysterious performances of the clergy and thereby 
fosters aristocratic sympathies; our churches on the contrary 
have united both laity and clergy in one brotherhood, and 
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thereby laid the foundation for the democratic preéminence of 
modern times.” 

“Our decided opposition to symbolism, should never silence 
liturgical claims. Calvin with his musical friends, tried his utmost 
to make the singing not of the choir, but of all the people, 
thoroughly melodious and pure.” “He who debars all equitable 
liturgical demands, and even deems it a point of honor to ban- 
ish all that is solemn and harmonious from our services, may 
suppose he is opposing symbolism, but indeed it is he who 
makes its highways straight.” 

“If you have to deal with one who pleads enthusiastically for 
splendid music, brilliant singing and richly decorated churches, 
but to whom the confession for which our martyrs died is im- 
material—who does not care a bit, for the most fundamental 
points of our confession, and almost refuses to give an answer if 
a reason is asked of the hope that is in him—then know that 
the symbolical blood poisoning has commenced, and try to save 
him with meekness and fear. But if on the contrary, the man 
who has warmly and even with urgency vindicated the rights of 
a more dignified liturgical worship becomes threefold more earn- 
est and eloquent whenever the foundations of divine truth are 
assailed—then do not be afraid; such a one has no drop of 
symbolism in his life blood; in him speaks the true Calvinist,” 
and we may add, Lutheran also. 


Professor William Henry Green, the venerable Princeton 
scholar and specialist on Old Testament criticism, within the 
last three or four years has laid the Church of Christ under deep 
obligations by publishing “The Higher Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch,” and the “Unity of Genesis.” To these he has now ad- 
ded a third volume, entitled “General Introduction to the Old 
Testament: The Canon.” In all these works this venerable 
scholar has done noble service in behalf of sound theological 
learning and practical religion. There are states of society, of 
which the present is one, in which questions about the Bible are 
certain to be asked and with an imperious demand for an an- 
swer. At the foundation of the questions we come upon the 
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canon of the Scriptures. What books are in it? How have 
they come to be separated from all other writings? This 
book is taken up with the answers to such questions. The 
author expounds and upholds (pp. 80-86) the opinion long 
prevalent, or perhaps universal: That the Old Testament is the 
Bible of the Jewish Church, and the division into three sections 
rests on fundamental ideas in that Church. The first section is 
the Law, or the books of Moses, the mediator between God and 
Israel, the founder of the Theocracy or combination of State and 
Church. The second section is the writings of the Prophets, 
men with a high official position in the Theocracy. Whether 
they preserved the lessons of the past, or scrutinized the present, 
or unfolded the future, they were the same ministers of God, 
authoritatively linking providence with grace and bringing out 
and applying the Law to the people in ever new circumstances 
Moses himself had welcomed the activity of such prophets in 
his own time, and he had promised that they should also arise 
after him. In the so-called Former Prophets the historical ele- 
ment greatly preponderates, and the writers are anonymous. 
In the books named the Later Prophets, the history occupies an 
extremely subordinate place and the authors’ names are care- 
fully given, even when these writers are otherwise unknown, 
because while they were ministering they must have been well 
known and must have taken the responsibility of their utter- 
ances. This is seen in the contest between Jeremiah and 
Hananiah recorded in Jer. 28. The third section was com- 
posed of the writings of private men, that is, men who had not 
the official position of prophets in the Theocracy, however high 
their secular position might be—perhaps kings like David and 
Solomon, or men of such high rank at heathen courts as were 
Daniel and Nehemiah, and, perhaps, Ezra. 





The issue of the Mew World for June contains a Unitarian 
criticism of the New Evangelical Catechism recently published 
by English non-conformists. This catechism has been con- 
structed so as to suit Wesleyans, Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, and, like all similar performances, is constructed on the 
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basis of theological indefiniteness and ambiguity. . The Uni- 
tarian critic is not slow to see this and utters some wholesome 
truths in his criticisms, as for example in this: “It really must 
be urged on our friends, and on ourselves as well, that the first 
duty of the teacher is to be as lucid and straightforward as 
possible. Strange, and pathetically strange, it is that a duplicity 
of language which we should condemn in the scientist and the . 
historian, is considered not only permissible but even creditable 
in theology. The source of this intolerable evil lies undoubt- 
edly in the desire to include comforting theories in one authori- 
tative orthodoxy. There is a better inclusiveness. It is that 
where all are free to think and free to speak, and yet feel a vital 
union in religious hopes and aims. We must not blame the 
Evangelicals for not achieving at one step this higher unity. 
Their new catechism will, we suppose, be fairly tried awhile. 
Some will be content with its haziness of thought providing its 
moral inspiration be felt abundantly. But with the most virile 
minds things will have to be thought out definitely and can- 
didly, and then these flimsy webs of accommodating phraseol- 
ogy will be brushed away.” 

Writing ot the Ritualistic controversy in the Anglican Church, 
a writer in the Spectator says that he is not greatly concerned 
about the burning of candles, the swinging of censers, the float- 
ing of banners, processions, prostrations and the like. He 
thinks that in some occult way these things may please and 
help some people, and he is willing that such should be both 
pleased and helped. Such things, however, he thinks, do not 
constitute the crux of Romanism. There is one thing, never- 
theless, he thinks the British people will not stand: “Our chil- 
dren shall not be forbidden to present themselves at, they shall 
not even be discouraged from approaching the Lord's table 
without previous confession to a priest. This is not mere mat- 
ter of doctrine or of ritual, but of the conduct of life. Here the 
voice of the father and of the mother shall drown that of the 
priest.” This, however, is to be taken into the account and 
is warranted by the history of Romanism. If the confes- 
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fessional be tolerated in the Established, or any other, Church, 
the priest will very soon drown the volce of the opposing father 
and mother. The priest requires a disciple to abandon father, 
mother, husband, wife or child, and cleave unto him in all mat- 
ters of so-called spiritual authority. 





In an address recently given before a Congregational Club, 
Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, gave a strong 
plea for the reunion of Protestantism and Catholicism. . He en- 
deavored to minimize the difference between the Pope and the 
Pilgrim, and to show how easy it would be to tie up the sham- 
rock with an orange ribbon. This is not surprising to such as 
recall the position taken by Prof. Briggs in his famous inaugural, 
regarding the source of authority in religion. Readers of his 
volume “The Bible, the Church and the Reason,” long ago un- 
derstood that theoretically he holds the Church to be “a fountain 
of great authority,’’ however little he has shown himself inclined 
to respect such authority when represented by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. When a man cuts loose from the absolute 
supremacy of the material and formal principles of the Refor- 
mation, his ecclesiastical way is likely to be wayward, if not 
reckless. 

[ Because of severe and protracted illness in his family, the 
Rev. Mr. Hefelbower has been unable to make his contribution 
on Current German Theological Thought, to the July Quar- 
TERLY. We assure the brother of our sincere sympathy for him- 
self and his family.—Editors. | 
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ARTICLE NI. 
REVIEW OF RECENT EITERATURE., 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Theology of the New Testament. By George Barker Stevens, Ph. 
D., D. D., Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Univer- 
sity, 1899. Crown, 8vo. Pages XVI., 617. Price $2.50 net. 

This volume, though complete in itself, belongs to ‘The International 
Theological Library,’’ a library of twenty-three volumes intended to 
form a series of Text-Books for students of Theology. The American 
editor is Dr. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, New York; the 
European, Dr. Salmond, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. While 
these names may not stand for orthodoxy, they do for scholarship. 
Moreover, the individual authors of the series are entirely untrammeled 
in the expression of their convictions. 

Dr. Stevens, no doubt ranks among the very foremost of American 
critical scholars of the New Testament. He has been. well and favorably 
known for several years through his ohannine Theology and The Pau- 
line Theology. His new volume will add to his high reputation, and 
will probably find its way as a text-book into many Theological schools. 
As far as we know there is no other English or American author who 
has presented the subject with equal fullness or clearness. 

New Testament Theology as a distinct science is of comparatively 
recent origin. About a century ago Gabler first asserted its purely his- 
torical character ‘‘in the manner in which it has since his time been al- 
most universally acknowledged.’’ One of the most important contribu- 
tions to the science in recent years is Bernhard Weiss ‘*Brdlical Theol- 
ogy of the N. T.”? Dr. Stevens, while profiting by the labors of his 
predecessors, has produced an original book, that seems to transcend 
all previous efforts. ‘Its aim is not apologetic or controversial. It 
seeks to expound, not to defend.’’ Nevertheless he points out here and 
there the untenable positions of such authors as Wendt and Beyschlag 

Our author, while fully abreast with the theological thought of the 
day, follows in the main the old orthodox ‘‘traditional’’ interpretation. 
It can hardly be expected that every form of expression in any orthodox 
writing should present exactly the convictions of the reader. Hence 
.xception might be taken to some of the language of our author. But 
his distinct avowal of the supernatural origin of Christianity goes far to 
settle the general character of the book. He says: ‘I do not believe 
that Christianity is a mere product of the age in which it arose. 1! hold 
to the unique and distinctive originality of Jesus and to the supernat- 
ural origin of his gospel.’’ 
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The literary style of the volume is simple and lucid. The author ex- 
presses himself so plainly and with such an absence of pedantry that 
any intelligent English scholar will be able to peruse the volume (with 
the exception of the Greek quotations) with edification. Passages of 
rare beauty and spiritual depth abound. Let us quote almost at ran- 
dom: ‘Eternal life is the life whose essence is love. It is the life from 
which all true fellowship springs. It is the basis of all true unity, har- 
mony and sympathy. Hence the chief requirement of the dispenser of 
life is that men should love one another as he loved them. Only on the 
principles of the eternal life can human society ever be perfected. No 
true social fellowship can exist except where mutual service and help- 
fulness, which spring out of love, are the law of action. Men realize 
the eternal life in proportion as they love one another as Christ has 
loved them Redemption is accomplished in the degree in which men 
are brought into likeness to him whose very nature, as love, is the ab- 
solute norm of all goodness."’ (p. 233) 

Our author follows the natural divisions of the New Testament under 
the following general headings: 1. The Teaching of Jesus according 
to the Synoptic Gospels; 2. The Teaching of Jesus according to the 
Fourth Gospel; 3. The Primitive Apostolic Teaching; 4. The Theol- 
ogy of Paul; 5. The Theology of the Epistle tothe Hebrews; 6. The 
Theology of the Apocalypse; 7. The Theology of John. Each part is 
prefaced with an ‘introductory’? chapter giving “brief explanations of 
the mode of teaching certain portions of the New Testament, with re- 
spect to which important critical differences exist among scholars.”’ 
These pertain largely to their genuineness and general object and char- 
acter. Then follow chapters discussing the salient doctrines of the 
part under consideration. The volume concludes with a valuable ‘Bib- 
liography”’ and two indexes. J. A  SINGMASTER. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its language, literature, and 
contents, including the Biblical Theology, edited by James Hastings, 
M. A., D. D., ete., etc. Volume li. Large Quarto, pp. 870. 
Volume I, of this truly great bible dictionary was noticed at consid- 

erable length in the QUARTERLY for July, 1898. All of a general nature 

that was said there about Vol. 1. applies with equal force to Vol. Il. 

Hence we deem it sufficient bere only to call attention to some of the 

more important articles and contributors, though it may be said again 

that all the articles on the various books of the Old Testament, are 
written from the standpoint of the Higher Criticism, albeit the treat- 
ment is mostly cautious and always reverent. Asa sample of the de- 
vout and reverent spirit of treatment, we quote from Prof. H. E. Ryle, 
on Genesis: ‘A consideration of the religious value of Genesis reveals 
to us its true character and purpose. The Scriptures were written for 
religious instruction ; and in no book of the O. T. are the treasures of 
theology to be found so close, as it were, beneath the surface as in the 
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Book of Genesis.”” p.147. Thearticle on Genesis covers nearly twelve 
of these columns of nearly seven hundred words each. The “Geology 
of Palestine,’ by Prof. Hull, of Dublin, fills 12 columns. “God,” ac- 
cording to the O. T teaching, is contributed by Prof A. B. Davidson, 
of Edinburgh ; and according to the teaching of the N. T., by Prof. W. 
Sanday, of Oxford. The article could scarcely have been placed in 
better bands. It fills 39 columns. The ‘Gospels’’ is treated in 31 
columns by Prof. Stanton, of Cambridge. The writer argues for the 
Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The article on “Holy 
Spirit,’”’ by Prof. Swete, of Cambridge, 18 columns, is thoroughly or- 
thodox, as is the article on ‘Incarnation,’’ 19 columns, by Rev. R. L. 
Ottley, of Oxford. In 27 columns, Prof. George Adam Smith, of Glas- 
gow, has discussed ‘‘Isaiah’’ with his well-known and eminent ability. 
Lieut. Colonel Conder. R. E., devotes 34 columns to Jerusalem, with 
full page map 

In our judgment the most important article in the entire volume is 
‘Jesus Christ,’ by Prof. W. Sanday. It fills 102 columns. It is ana- 
lytical, comprehensive and thorough. We know of no christological 
discussion in the English language so timely and valuable The Rev. 
T. B. Strong, B. D., of Oxford, discusses **John the Apostle, (Life and 
Theology ot),"’ in 27 columns. The Johannean authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel is taken for granted, rather than argued. Sixty-eight 
columns are given to ‘John, Gospel of,’’? by Principal Reynolds, of 
Cheshunt College, who strongly maintains the thesis that the Fourth 
Gospel was written by the Beloved Disciple. 

The thoroughness and elaborateness of discussion exhibited in these 
leading articles, are in due proportion applied to all the articles. No- 
where have we discovered superficial and di/ettant discussion. Each 
author seems to have studied his subject anew, and has made use of the 
latest conclusions of the ripest and best scholarship. Especially are we 
pleased to note the familiarity shown by these English and Scotch 
writers with the freshest German theological thought ; and as a matter 
of fa:t, of the 118 writers who have contributed to this volume, 103 are 
English, Scotch and Irish, 13 are Americans, and 2 are Germans. 

We commend this work to all who are in search of the very latest 
conclusions of the very best scholarship on all subjects appertaining to 
the Bible. We venture the opinion that the work asa whole wil! be 
found much more conservative than many persons at first thought it 
would be. J. W. RICHARD. 


The Books of Samuel. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. By 
Henry Preserved Smith, Professor of Biblical History and Interpre. 
tation in Amherst College. pp. XXXIX, 421. $3.00 net. 

This volume is one of the International Critical Commentary series 
now being issued under the editorship of Drs. Briggs, Driver and Plum- 
mer. As such it conforms to the rules laid down by the editors, being 
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based upon the methods of interpretation in vogue among the higher 
critics. It follows in the line of the earlier volumes of Dr. Driver on 
Deuteronomy and Prof Moore on Judges. In the somewhat lengthy 
introduction the author states the results of the higher criticism of the 
original Hebrew text, introducing original theories of a number of dis- 
puted passages and arguing his case with the clearness and fairness of 
the thorough scholar. In the author’s opinion there are clear traces of 
two earlier sources, the documents being designated as Sm. and Sl 
The difficulties in reconciling I Samuel to this theory are greater than 
in the case of I] Samuel; yet the author works out his case with 
minute specification. His method is strictly and sedulously critical. 

The general method of the commentary proper is to introduce each 
section of the text with a paraphrase and summary of events The 
comments, which for the most part are strictly critical, are concise ; 
the textual comparison is very full 

This brief review gives little idea of the magnitude of the task under- 
taken by the author or of the laborious care with which every letter of 
the book has been investigated The book is the fruit of years of study 
and must do credit to the series in which it has its place, as well as to 
American critical scholarship. It is a book for specialists, however, 
and can be of secondary service only to the average preacher. While 
admiring the learning for which it stands, one can not help wondering 
how much of this pretentious edifice will stand when the sober thought 
of a new generation takes up the matter of criticism. 

Like its companion volumes it is a beautiful piece of typography, the 
very best product of the art of book-making H. C. ALLEMAN 


The Epistle to the Hebrews The First Apology for Christianity. By 

Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D. pp. 451. $2.50 

Prof. Bruce has in this book made a distinct contribution to the inter- 
polation of this precious and inexhaustible document of the New Testa- 
ment. Students will find it a worthy companion to his previous werks 
on The Kingdom of Godand St. Paul s Conception of Christianity. 

He accepts the traditional view that the treatise was addressed to 
Christian converts from Judaism, a view which in spite of the ingenuity 
displayed by those who claim a Gentile destination, ‘reasserts itself 
with irresistible force ”’ 

“The spiritual situation of tha persons addressed was very serious, 
full of peril both from outward and from inward causes. They were in 
danger of apostatizing from tne faith, because of persecution endured 
on account of it, and also because of doubts concerning itstruth ’ The 
author—whom Prof. Bruce admits to be unknown—sets about, with all 
bis great intellectual and moral strength, to commend Christianity as 
the perfect and final religion The leading idea of his Apology, run- 
ning like a refrain through the whole discussion, is, that Christianity is 
the religion of free, unrestricted access to God, accomplishing the end 
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of all religion, and because it does this it can never be superseded. It 
establishes a fellowship between man and God as complete and intimate 
as if sin had never existed. 

A chapter on the theological import of the Epistle, at the end of the 
expository part, forms an exceedingly instructive addition. Here the 
author adduces some strong support from the Epistle for his Kenotic 
views. He claims that ‘‘nowbere else in the New Testament are the 
earthly lot and human behavior of Jesus depicted in such vivid and life- 
like colors.’’ ‘That the distinctively Christian conception of God as 
Father is comparatively in the background, ‘‘may be ascribed to the 
exigencies of the apologetic argument,”’ to “the transition time, on the 
border line between an old and a new world,’’ to the historic situation, 
“the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jewish state impending.”’ 

On the nature of faith the critic has read with much interest such a 
paragraph as the following: ‘In our Epistle faith derives its virtue 
from its psychological character as a faculty of the human mind, where- 
by it can make the future present and the unseen visible. This faculty 
is not, as such, ethical or religious ; it is a natural endowment of man.”’ 

E. J. WOLF. 


Problems of Philosophy. An \ntroduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
By John Grier Hibben, Ph. D , Stuart Professor of Logic in Prince- 
ton University. pp. 197. Price $1. 

Philosophy has of late fallen somewhat into disrepute. Many regard 
it as a chase after shadows. They tell us that we want something real 
and practical instead of the dreams of the schools. They forget that 
the busy, bustling world is made up of the transient. The matter and 
fame and pleasure which engage their energies and ambitions are merely 
of the passing present. ‘*The fashion of this world passeth away.” 
Behind the phenomena there must be something abiding. The perma- 
nent is the most real. The things seen are temporal, the things unseen 
are eternal This practical age of ours is pursuing the shadows. Phil- 
osophy is the search after realities. It is the philosopher who is deal- 
ing with the most real among real things. He is uncovering those 
principles which enable us to understand the fleeting present and fore- 
cast the impending future. He holds up the substance that we may 
know how to interpret the meaning of the shadows. As soon as men 
begin to think they begin to philosophize. They ask for the reason of 
facts and as they learn them they become really practical. ‘The child 
with its incessant why is a budding philosopher. Some who sneer at 
philosophy now were philosophizing all their lives but did not know it. 
A little careful study of the schools would be of very great benefit to 
them. They need a book just like this of Prof. Hibben’s to begin with. 
It will give them a proper perspective and save them a great deal of 
aimless drifting. It is an excellent introduction to the study of phil- 
osophy. The style is clear. Technical terms that could not be avoided 
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are explained. It is very pleasant reading and any one who is willing to 
think can understand it. The chief problems of philosophy are clearly 
stated and additional interest is imparted by the historical setting. The 
problems of being, of the world, of mind, of knowledge, of reason, of 
conscience, of obligation and of beauty, cover the greatest part of the 
tield of philosophy. We commend the book to students just about to 
enter philosophical studies, to intelligent laymen who want to keep ac- 
quainted with what the schools are thinking about, and especially to 
young ministers who touch at so many points the current of philosopical 
thought but are tov busy to give much time to philosophic reading. 
L. A. FOX. 


History of Egypt. The Ptolemaic Dynasty. By J. !. Mahaffy. Vol. 

IV. pp. 261. Price $2.25. Imported. 

History of Egypt. Under Roman Rule. By J. Grafton Milne, M. A. 

Vol. V. pp. 262. Price $2.25. Imported. 

The above named publications are part of a series of six volumes on 
Egyptian History, the second of which was noticed in the QUARTERLY 
in the January No. of 1897. Vol. 1V includes the reigns of the Ptole- 
mies from Alexander’s victory at Issus to the Roman conquest and 
Vol. V begins with the organization of Egypt under the Romans, com- 
prehends the period during which the temporal and religious powers 
were united and concludes with a description of the social and economic 
conditions of the people, 642 A. D. Temples, tombs, monuments, 
stelae, papyri, and the works of historians generally, are the prolific 
sources from which the two distinguished authors have drawn their 
material. Many new facts have thus been brought to light for the 
first time and placed in their proper relation and setting, while points 
hitherto surrounded with difficulties have been cleared up. The chap- 
ters on the struggle between the State and the Church and the suprem- 
acy of the Church are of especial interest. The various historical 
events throughout both volumes are so accurately grouped and so 
graphically portrayed that these people of the dim past move before us 
with all the vividness and reality of a nation living and acting in the 
present. ‘With this volume in his hand the reader will gain a knowledge 
of Egypt and the Egyptians such as he can find nowhere else. The ap- 
pendixes contain matter that is invaluable. T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 
[Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. } 


The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, witha Critical Introduction. 
By George Milligan, B. D., Minister of Caputh, Perthshire. 1899. 
Crown, 8vo. Pages XX, 133. Price $2.25. , 

The volume before us shows considerable research on the part of its 
author. In the “Introduction” he treats of the history, authorship, 
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date and aim of the Epistle. That Paul was not the author seems to be 
generally conceded. Luther’s happy conjecture that Apollos may have 
written the Epistle seems to be gaining ground. As long, however, as 
there isno direct evidence, either internal or external, in his favor, it 
can not be asserted that he wastheauthor. Dr. Milligan quotes Origen 
approvingly, ‘‘Who it was that wrote the Epistle, God only knows 
certainly. 

The Theology of the Epistle is discussed under the headings: 1. The 
Covenant-idea, and the Person of the Son; 2. The Son as High Priest; 
3. The High-Priestly Work of the Son; 4. The New Covenant. There 
is also a chapter on “the Relation of the Epistle to other Systems of 
Thought,’ and one on “The Present Day significance of the Epistle.’ 

The author is doctrinally sound and biblical concerning the person of 
Christ as God's incarnate Son. But on the work of Christ he borders 
dangerously near the exploded Socinian heresy. He denies the substi- 
tutionary character of Christ’s atonement. He says, ‘Throughout 
therefore it is not as a sinless victim laying down his life to stand be- 
tween men and the just punishment of their sins, that Christ in his aton- 
ing work is presented ,to us, but rather as the foremost of the human 
race, leading the way through death unto the inheritance of eternal 
life.’ (p. 155.) 

Over against this ‘‘moral influence theory’’ of the atonement which 
is vague, unsatisfactory and unscriptural, stands the true view as ex- 
hibited by Dr. Stevens in his New Testament Theology, noticed in this 
number of the REVIEW ‘The repeated affirmation that he (Christ) 
died on our behalf and for the sake of our sins, taken in connection with 
other statements, does imply some kind of a substitution of Christ's 
sufferings and death in place of the sinner’s punishment. The desert 
of sin is penalty; Christ by bis death averted that penalty. In that 
sense his death was substituted for the penalty. * * He so far took 
the sinner’s place as to suffer for him.’’ (p. 410.) 

J. A SINGMASTER. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Thoughts on Protestantisn. By Adolph Harnack. $1.00. 


Prof. Harnack is the highest authority in the learned world in Church 
history and the development of dogma, and in this brief treatise under- 
takes to analyze the peculiar, present-time, transition stage through 
which Protestant Christendom is passing, to indicate its dangers, and 
point out the duty of the hour to those who would remain faithful to 
the fundamental principles of the Protestant faith. A careful study of 
this little book has impressed us with the feeling, that it is the most 
comprehensive and timely solution of the intricate and confusing phe- 
nomena of church-life in our day, and a warning against certain dan- 
gerous tendencies that threaten the extinction of the evangelical ele- 
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ment, which is at the heart of the great Protestant movement in all the 
diversified forms it has assumed in the world. 

The asgument runs thus: ‘The old Protestantism’’—the Church of 
Luther—‘‘was a church founded exclusively on Articles of Faith drawn 
from Holy Writ’?—on doctrine, creed, or theology in the sense of the 
Theologia Sacra, on this the church of the Reformation was founded. 
The old Protestant idea was that each individual should find for him- 
self spiritual nourishment alone in the word of God, ‘‘of which the 
Theologia Sacra was only the elaborated form.’’ But theology con- 
ceived of as divine. because but the elaborated development or science 
of the divine word of God, was obliged to assume a measure of secular 
knowledge, and the exercise of man’s natural intelligence, in its ex- 
position; and so the idea of theology ‘‘in the sense of an infallible 
Bible doctrine,’’ was gradually undermind, until now it has ceased to 
exist. The application of the legitimate methods of higher criticism 
to theology has brought about this great revolution. Moreover the- 
ology is knowledge, and meantime ‘‘the conception of what knowledge 
means has altered,’ and to undertake to fix the goal beforehand at 
which knowledge is to arrive, ‘is to make knowledge impossible.’ But 
the author finds that the Church itself has cooperated with scicnce in 
relieving theology of its original absolute claim, raising the cry of ‘‘un- 
dogmatic Chrlstianity,’? and protesting against doctrinal sermons from 
the sacred desk. In any event the church of the Reformation is con- 
scious of the slipping away of the sacred, or absolute element, in the 
foundation of theology on which it arose. 

In this dilemma it was inevitable, that a strong effort would be made 
in the direction of back to the C eed, to recover lost ground for the- 
ology as the foundation of the Protestant Church. This gives tre- 
mendous significance to the imposing movement in theology inaugu- 
rated by Ritschl, who, for his distinguished service in this direction, is 
characterized by Harnack as ‘the latest father of the Lutheran Church ” 
But by far the strongest current of tendency, because implicating wider 
areas of Protestant Christendom, is in the direction of what our au- 
thor calls the ‘**Catholicizing ’ habit of the Teutonic churches. By 
this he does not mean a return to Rome. It is a ‘sham Catholicism” 
toward which the national churches of Germany and England, and 
their representatives in this country are tending—an attempt to rein- 
state the ecclesiastical spirit and methods of the Catholic Church. He 
says in his Preface: ‘It is Catholicism as a religion and an ecclesi- 
astical spirit that threatens us; it is clericalism, and ritualism, the al- 
luring piety and solemn secularity and the substitution of (formal) 
obedience for religion—this is the spirit that is knocking at the doors 
of the Protestant churches in Germany.—I fear also in England—and 
is demanding admittance. It has mighty allies. All those who in their 
hearts are indifferent to religion are its secret friends. In their 
view, if religion and the church are to continue at all, it is 
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the Catholic form of them which is still the most tolerable and the 
most rational.” 

This Catholicizing movement is especially operative in the new and 
strange attitude the churches have had to assume toward the creed— 
giving it an ecumenical authority analogous to the authority of sradi- 
tion ‘vn the Catholic church—that is to say making it ‘‘a legal ordinance,”’ 
demanding implicit obedience and devotion without reservation or 
doubt. To use the author’s own language: ‘It is not so much a doc- 
trine, as the definite unalterable form of the very existence of the 
church.’’ ‘but’? he goes on to say ‘the old Protestantism, however 
earnestly it took the creed, was never able to forget that the creed is a 
collective statement of the faith necessary to salvation; that it exists 
only for the faith, and must be continually prepared to undergo correc- 
tion through a better understanding of the word of God. But anyone 
who, in contradistinction with this view, sets up the creed, whether the 
strictly Lutheran creed or any portion of it, as an unalterable legal or- 
dinance, and demands subjection to it before all things—nay, sees in 
such subjection the preliminary condition of Protestant Christianity — 
anyone who does this, I say, is to that extent of the Catholic opinion.”’ 
Strangely enough this rigidity of creed-enforcement is in the interest of 
the creed as a whole, while there is a singular indifference and apathy 
toward any liberties that might be taken with the doctrines in detail 
To quote our author again: ‘*Every man is left to take up what inner 
attitude he will toward its separate articles; but in no single point 
must he doubt or attack the creed, because it has to be recognized as 
the fundamental ordinance of the Church which must never be touched.”’ 

Then comes, what the author calls ‘‘the liturgical Catholizing of our 
Churches,’’ and here is a chapter which is so aptly descriptive of the 
current condition of things among the leading denominations of this 
country, especially our own, that it might have been addressed to them 
by name, and the challenge would not have gone amiss. The craze for 
ritualistic uniformity, he would say, is not Protestact, it is a part of the 
pseudo-Catholic spirit that is sweeping through the churches. His 
own remarkable words are best: ‘Hand in hand with this changed at- 
titude towards the creed goes the attempt to produce complete uni- 
tormity in the services of the church, through the agency of eccilesias- 
tical police, and to fix the doctrine to be taught as though it were a lit- 
urgical programme.’ ‘*Th Protestant principle was that the church 
servic should be something free, something appealing to soul; and how- 
ever little doubt there may be that it requires to be subject to certain 
regulations, there is just as little doubt that they must not be more 
than regulations, within, which the minister, the congregation and the 
individual Christian, must be able to move with freedom. To impose 
an order of divine service as though it were a legal ordinance; to re- 
gard the punctilious performance of an appointed ritual as a matter of 
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the most important and sacred necessity; to misuse ritual for the pur- 
pose of oppressing the conscience of individual Christians, of intimi- 
dating them, of compelling and burdening the expression of their faith 
—all this is not Protestant.”’ 

The same tendency is found at work in the changed conception of the 
Church and the sacraments—these being more and more divorced from 
the word of God. Harnack is of the opinion that the evangelical 
conception of the Church—that which was so distinctly at the heart 
of the Church of the Reformation—has almost ceased to be entertained. 
The evangelical conceptiontof the Church, so briefly and simply, and 
explicitly embodied in the 7th Article of the Augsburg Confession— 
of that no one hears even a casual mention now-a-days. It seems obso- 
lete, smothered up and hushed, in the un-Protestant glorification of 
the Church as an ecclesiastical institution ‘witb its majorities, its doc- 


trinal regulations, its equipment’’—in short the Catholic conception of 


the Church. When the evangelical conception of the Church is gone 
from Protestantism, what is left? Nay, what must come in to fill the 
aching void? ‘Added to this Catholic conception of the Church, which 
identifies the Church of the faith with the Church of bistory, we evan- 
gelicals are also gradually experiencing everything that naturally goes 
with it—fanaticism, the despotic tendency, impatience, a mania for per- 
secution, clerical uniform, and clerical police. This is a fact which 
is quite obvious ; a fact which has already asserted itself. It is not God 
Almighty who is building for bimself a Church of the faithful within 
our churches, but it is majorities who are to build them, and to under- 
take all the responsibility for them ’ 

And so on. Space forbids a more detailed account of this remarkable 
book. There is a closing chapter on Counterbalancing Considerations, 
and a final one on Our Duty in the premises, in which our author re- 
peats and emphasizes the grounds we have for hope that evangelical 
Protestantism must ultimately prevail. We must face the crisis. We 
must not give way to timidity or despair. ‘Protestantism has only to 
remember its original principles, and the duty incumbent upon it to 
shut its ears to no form of truth, and then it is impregnable.” 

W. H. WYNN 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

The Facksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. 1899. 9x6. pp. 472 

This book by Mr. Peck is a very interesting and welcome contribution 
to the literature on American political history It achieves what the 
preface speaks of as an attempt at two things, a political bistory ot the 
times from the Presidential candidacy of Jackson to the accession of 
Tyler, and an exhibit of the influence of the men who shaped these 
times. 

In tracing the history of this epoch, the author clearly views the 
events from the standpoint of an opponent to the protection theories, 
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and while his account is most readable, we can scarcely call it strictly 
impartial. This however has not prevented his giving a very vivid por- 
traiture of the period and its chief actors. It was distinctly one of the 
most important periods in our national development, and it called to 
the front of affairs men who have ever since been famous. In his 
pen pictures of those who participated in those stirring times, the 
author is most happy, and he has given us many vivid descriptions 
of men whom, while we all knew them before, we cannot but feel 
we know much better for his admirable account of them. He has the 
happy faculty of drawing in a few sentences such a portrait of a man 
and his character as makes a most vivid mental picture for the reader, 
just as if be had revealed by a flash light these celebrities of bygone 
days 

We heartily commend this book both to the student of American his- 
tory, and most especially to the general reader. Its style admirably 
adapts it to the latter, since it puts before him an interesting narrative 
of an interesting epoch. 

The make-up of the volume, in type, paper and press-work is very 
pleasing. S. G. VALENTINE 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


Ecce Clerus. By a Student of the Times. pp. 341. - $1.50. 

This ‘‘student of the times’’ has given usa stimulating book, which 
will serve to awaken thought and inspire to more active service in the 
Kingdom. It is ‘an attempt to deal with some pressing present-day 
problems having their incidence within the sphere of religion, and 
holding peculiarly intimate relation to the ministerial calling.’’ The 
author realizes that he has given a ‘free and candid criticism of the 
spirit, status, functions, methods and achievements of the Christian 
miristry,’’ which will not be equally acceptable to all his readers While 
the author is conservative in his plea for the retention of the old truths 
and institutions, he at the same time believes that there is a conserva- 
tism that hinders true development. He urges throughout the necessity 
and wisdom of rehabilitating and forcibly presenting the ‘‘eternal facts 
and verities of religion’? in forms adapted to the needs of a busy, en 
terprising and restless age. 

One’s appreciation of the power and value of the Christian ministry 
as a factor in the civilization of the world is measurably heightened 
from a perusal of the first chapter of this book. ‘The author eloquently 
sustains his contention that ‘the leading factor in the moral and 
intellectual progress of mankind has been the Christian ministry ’’? In 
the chapter on ‘Domination of Type in the Ministry’’ the author 
utters a strong protest against ‘‘the narrowing and withering spirit 
of creed and ecclesiastical particularism,’’ which places candid and in- 
quiring seekers after truth under suspicion and brings down upon 
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them the misrepresentation, flaunts and scorn of those who hold it to 
be their peculiar function to defend the traditional creed at all hazards. 
Just as hurtful to the cause of truth, the author regards extreme liber- 
alism. But he sees a better day dawning when all men will see that 
“true orthodoxy—the orthodoxy of Jesus and Paul—is not so much a 
faultless logic as a perfect Christian love’; and when through ‘inter- 
denominational fellowship, frequent pulpit exchanges, frank and friend!y 
discussion of differenees, we may be led to realize how much wider is 
God s truth than man’s interpretation of it, and how much greater is 
the Spirit of Christ than all controversy.” 

In the chapter on the ‘‘Ministry in the Making”’ we are reminded of 
the value of the discipline of poverty. We may not agree in every 
particular with the author in his view of the kind of training our schools 
should furnish, yet we will agree in this, that the ‘true shepherd 
must be trained to govern his sheep by feeding them; to be a watcher 
of his own fold, not to leave it to an bireling.’’ The book was written 
in part for public delivery, and hence is written in a vigorous and per- 
suasive style. It deserves and will receive the approbation of those 
who wish to form correct ideas of the Christian ministry, its spirit, 
function and power in the regeneration of the world and in the advance- 
ment of God’s kingdom. While he who reads this book may at times 
find bimself at variance with the author in some of his conclusions, 
yet no earnest seeker after truth will fail to find stimulus, encour- 
agement and helpful suggestion It is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on this subject. D. FRANK GARLAND 


English Meditative lyrics By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph. D., Litt D. 

PP. 157 

The subject is one evidently suited to the taste and disposition of the 
author. The book is eminently a wholesome one. The distinction 
between the morally pure and the impure, between what is religiously 
correct and what false is never lost. The illustrative quotations from 
the various authors are well selected and contain many gems of lyric 
verse. The subject, however, seems too narrow to allow of profitable 
generalizations and progressive treatment. Consequently, the chapters 
are nearly all headed with the names of individuals some of whom have 
little claim to be regarded as lyrists at all. J A. HIMES 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO.. CHICAGO, NEW YORK, TORONTO. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. Wy Revere tranklin Weid- 
ner, D D.. LL.D. Parti. Introduction and Exegetical Theology. 
Second Edition, entirely rewritten pp. 296. $1.50. 

Dr. Weidner is an industrious compiler of books. We heartily 
wish that he would stop compiling long enough to write a book on some 
subject to which he had given the necessary amount of thought and 
study. All of his books, we are sorry to say, bear the marks of haste— 
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of hasty generalization, and contain inaccurate and incoherent defini- 
tions. The book before us is essentially a compilation from Hagenbach, 
Raebiger, Cave, Schaff and Heinrici. It contains much information 
about theology and the proper methods of theological study, that is ex- 
cellent ; but as a whole the book lacks that unity and consistency which 
might result from an independent study of the subj ct. 

The mistakes and half-truths that have crept into the book are nu- 
merous. We are surprised to learn from a book “entirely rewritten’’ 
in 1898, that McCosh, Porter and Hickok are still numbered ‘among 
the living representatives of philosophy in America.”’ p. 89. 

If it be true that Zwingli was ‘‘no thinker,” p. 99, then Luther did a 
very foolish thing to carry on a controversy with him for five or six 
years while he lived, and to write a severe treatise against him thir- 
teen years after he had died. 

It is not true that *lietism, in its best shape is a pure Christianity in 
a feeble and feverish state of health, lacking force, freshness and large- 
ness.” p. 100. Pietism ‘in its best shape,’’ as represented by Spener 
and Francke in Germany, and by Mihlenberg and his immortal col- 
ieagues in America, Aad force, freshness and largeness, as witness the 
noble institutions it established in Germany, and the strong foundations 
it laid in America. Neither is it true that “there is not a theologian on 
the Continent of the highest order who holds the old Calvinistic system 
in its integrity as a system of faith, nor even as a mode of thinking," 
p. tot. Certainly Dr. Weidner had not heard of Abraham Kuyper, nor 
read his L:ucyclopedia of Theology, when he penned that paragraph. 
Nor is it wholly true, when he says, that ‘*Lutheranism was never 
held more purely, intelligently and fervently than it is at this hour by 
millions in Christendom, and among these are many of the princes of 
theology.’ p. 1o1. Lutheranism abides as a system of faith and asa 
mode of thought, and, we believe, is destined to abide to the end of 
time; but like every other system of faith and mode of religious 
thought, it has undergone modifications in theology. Every new ap- 
prehension of truth leads toa modification of the old form of statement. 
It is idle to say that Lutheranism is generally apprehended to-day as 
it was apprehended in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Dr. 
Weidner cannot name a single living prince of Lutheran theology in 
Germany, who is orthodox according to the standards and interpreta- 
tions that were in vogue three centuries ago. Let him inquire at St. 
Louis. 

Such are some of the unqualified statements that mar the excellence 
of this book ; and yet the book has considerable value for students and 
pastors who do not have the time to study the larger and more scientific 
works on the subject. The bibliography, while by no means exhaustive, 
is comprehensive. J. W. RICHARD. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


History of The People of The Netherlands. Wy Petrus Johannes Blok, 
Professor of Dutch History in the University of Leyden. Translated 
by Oscar A. Bierstadtand Ruth Putnam. Partt. From the Earliest 
Times to the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century. 1898. 9x6, pp. 
374- 

In recent years there has arisen a new branch of historical writing 
that meets with growing welcome. For the world cares quite as much 
to know the history of the people as it does to know that of the kings 
and queens, and of the various political ongoings of the centuries. For 
while the latter are important, they have been made over-prominent 
until we have been made prone to forget that below and about them 
there lived, toiled, and developed the masses of those for whom after all 
the kings and governments exist. And in these days of the people's 
growing importance we realize that their history is worth knowing 
about. 

Dr. Blok, in the volume before us, takes us back through the cen- 
turies and from the data that have been industrious!y collected and care- 
fully sifted, traces with great skill the rise and development of the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands. It is a great subject, for it is a great people, 
not so much in numbers as in character. For the world shows no par- 
allel to their historical influence and importance in great crises of history. 
Whoever is familiar with their achievements in the later centuries (and 
who is not ?) will greet with welcome this story of the beginnings and 
growth of those who have left so sure a mark on the world’s events. 
Dr. Blok takes us to the bottom of it all. He tells us how the nations 
formed, how society and institutions developed, revealing through the 
mist of bygone days the birth and early life of that noble folk that in 
the fulness of time should take its place and do deeds which should be 
an inspiration to centuries yet unborn. The position, growth and in- 
tluence of the nobles, the clergy, the cities and all their social relations 
and development, are clearly portrayed for the period covered, and the 
volume supplies what many have lacked and will gratefully welcome. 

We owe to the translators, who have so well done their part, our 
thanks for placing Dr. Blok’s work in such available shape. 

S. G. VALENTINE 
Pp. ANSTADT & SONS, YORK. 

Luther’s Notes on the Gospels. By P. Anstadt, D. D. pp. X., 4i! 
with index. 

This volume is a translation of a German work by Rev. E. Mueller, 
Guetersloh, Germany. ‘The original is a compilation from the writings, 
particularly the sermons, of Luther; the Reformer never wrote a full 


commentary on the Gospels. In consequence some passages of the 
gospel text are omitted. This, however, does not seriously detract 
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from the usefulness of the work. Luther’s thought remains perenni- 
ally fresh, and he is at his best in brief and pungent comment. This is 
what is preserved for us here. For the Lutheran pastor and teacher 
the work is invaluable. The translator is to be congratulated upon his 
excellent English, which is pure and idiomatic, while nothing of the 
original flavor seems to have been lost. : 

Prefatory to the commentary proper Dr. Anstadt has placed Luther's 
Preface to the New Testament and his Introduction to the Four Gospels, 
in which the reader will find, in Luther's quaint and striking style, very 
valuable hints and helps. 

The volume is a Luther book through and through and makes a valu- 
able contribution to the Luther literature in English which is rapidly 
multiplying. H. C. ALLEMAN,. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Kurze und Einfialtige Auslegung der Evangelien, so auf die Sonntage 
und vornehmsten Feste durch das ganze Jahr in der Kirche gelesen 
werden. Fir die Pfarrherren und Hausviater gestellt durch M. 
Anton Corvinus. Quarto, pp. 280. 

These excellent explanations of the Gospels were published in High 
German in 1527, with a Preface by Luther. They are here introduced 
to the German-reading Christians of America with a biographical and 
literary Preface by Prof: A L. Graebuer, of the St. Louis Lutheran 
Seminary. We heartily wish that every German-reading pastor and 
Hausvater in the United States, possessed, and would diligently read 
and study this good book, so rich in instruction and in Christian conso- 
lation. It belongs to a period when Christians believed the word of 
God, and did not stop to criticise it. Open the book where you will, 
and you find sincere milk and strong meat. 

The German is very easy. We presume the spelling and the gram- 
mar have been modernized by the editor. The type is large, the paper 
and binding are first-class. J. W. RICHARD. 


Fo. Guilielmi Baieri Compendium Theologiae Positivae, Adjectis Notis 
Amplioribus, Quibus Doctrina Orthodoxa ad Paideian Academicam 
Explicatur atque ex Scriptura S. Eique Innixis Rationibus Theolog- 
icis Confirmatur, Denuo Edendum Curavit Carol. Ferd. Guil. Wal- 
ther, SS. Theologiae Doctor et Professor. Editio Auctior Et Emen- 
datior. Indices Fecit Theo. Buenger. 8vo., pp. 132. 

The late Prof Dr. C. F. W. Walther, of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, at St. Louis, rendered a valuable service to Theological 
science by publishing, some twenty years ago, Baier s Compendium 
Theologiae Positivae, with such ample additions as to quadruple the 
size of the original work. But he prepared no index for it. Hence the 
book was less serviceable than it otherwise would have been. Happily 
this labor of love has now been done in the most satisfactory manner by 
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"Mr. Buenger, in the volume before us, which is chiefly a book of indexes, 
and has the following contents: Judex Rerum, Nominum, Auctorum, 
pp. 1-105; /udex Locorum Scripturae, pp. 106-112 ; Axiomata et Dicta 
Praestantissima Nonnulla, pp. 113-129; Index Terminorum, pp. 129- 
130; Vonnulla Baieriana, pp. 131-132, that is, various phrases, opin- 
ions and definitions in the teaching of Baier, that Dr. Walther did not 
approve. These Baieriana extend to almost every doctrine of the 
Lutheran Church, —another proof that even the most orthodox doctors 
in the Lutheran Church do not always agree in their theology. 

This book of Jvdices, so full, comprehensive and scholarly, is a grate- 
ful supplement to Walther’s Baier’s Compend, which ought to be read 
and studied by all candidates for the Lutheran ministry. The fact that 
it is mostly in Latin ought to commend it, rather than condemn it. It 
is used as a text-book in the St. Louis Seminary. We welcome to our 
table all such scholarly aids to the study of theology, as the one before 
us. J. W. RICHARD 


GERMAN PUBLISHING BOARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Foi mel Buch fiir die Deutschen der Lutherischen Generalsynode. 

Dritte, vermehrte Auflage, pp. 144. 

German-English Catechism for the use of Lutheran Catechumens 

in America. pp. 119 

The author and compiler of these two German-English books, is the 
Rev. J]. D. Severinghaus, D. D., whom we have long known and highly 
esteemed for his excellence of character and for his valuable services as 
a teacher, and as a mediator between the Germans and the English-speak 
ing of the General Synod. 

The Formelbuch contains a form of worship, forms for the various 
ministerial acts, Constitutions for District Synods, various rules and 
regulations for congregations, and other valuable matter. We are 
pleased to notice that in the form for Infant Baptism the questions are 
not addressed to the child. 

The Catechism contains Luther’s Small Catechism in German and 
English, an **Examination of Candidates for Confirmation,’ in seventy- 
three questions and answers. ‘An Order of Confirmation,’ ‘An Ab- 
stract of Christian Doctrine,’’ and several other subjects. l’astors and 
young Christians will find this bilingual book very useful. It gives such 
information and help as are much needed. J. W. RICHARD. 


St Paul's Epistle to the Romans. A practical Exposition By Charles 
Gore, M. A., D. D., of the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of 
Westminster, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. Vol. 1.. (Chapters 
I.-VIIl). Price $1.50. 

This new volnme from Canon Gore will have a wide welcome. Ever 
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since his Bampton Lectures, for 1891, on The Incarnation, his name 
has been an assurance of high worth in the products of his pen. The 
favor accorded them is due not alone to the scholarly ability they show, 
but also to their strong maintenance of the great features of evangeli- 
cal theology. 

This exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, given in part in the 
present volume, and to be completed ina future one, though thoroughly 
doctrinal, has largely a practical aim which determined the method and 
form. After a general introduction, indicating St. Paul’s training 
through a personal experience which prepared him for a clear appre- 
hension of the gospel of grace, and tracing the fundamertal principles 
in the doctrine of justification by faith as the central theme of the 
epistle. the exposition proceeds by sectitns. Each section, according 
to the Revised Version is taken, or sometimes two sections are taken 
together, prefaced by an analysis or paraphrase, as has seemed most 
useful, and fellowed by further explanation of the main ideas or phrases. 
In these further explanations the doctrinal teaching is developed, its 
position in wider theological view. is noted, and practical lessons are 
suggested for the Christian life. The advantages of the method 
become evident, not only in exhibiting the structural and doctrinal 
unity of the Epistle asa whole, but also in maintaining the continuity 
of the central theme. as well as pointing out the great variety of its ap- 
plications to personal character and conduct. The work is one of 
unique value. Numerous as are the published volumes on this great 
Epistle, students of it will want to add this latest exposition of all to 
their other belps in studying its divine teaching. «& 

Canon Gore is a devout and earnest churchman. He has been 
moulded in the theology and spirit of the Anglican Church. This, of 
course, influences his Scripture interpretation, and results in some ex- 
planations and teachings which will not be universally received. These 
frequently appear along the lines of characteristic views, such as the 
relations and office of the Church and the emphasis pla:ed upon tie 
sacraments for the conveyance of saving grace. In his preface he ex- 
presses his belief that ‘it requires one who enters thoroughly into the 
spirit of Churchmanship, or the obligation of the one body, to interpret 
with any completeness the mind of St. Paul.’? Without doubt, a strong 
insistence on the place of the Church and on sacramental grace is re- 
quired for a true interpreter, but when the ‘‘one body’ is conceived of 
as a priestly and episcopal organization rather than the ‘congregation 
or body of behevers,’ and the sacraments are exalted above “the word,” 
the emphasis may become excessive And such it seems to be when, as 
to the Church, the representation is made that our ‘incorporation into 
Christ’ is through incorporation into the Church, and not that we enter 
the ( hurch by union with Christ through faith; and when, with refer- 
ence to the sacraments, tre affirmation is made: ‘St. Paul’s language 
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does not admit of our supposing that he knew of any other way of ad- 
mission ‘into Christ’ except through the gate of baptism, or any other 
means of communion in Christ’s body and blood except ‘the breaking of 
the bread.’ *’ We note these extreme views, not as withdrawing our 
high estimate of the worth of Dr. Gore’s exposition, but with the view 
of adding that, irrespective of these, and of some other statements on 
which many will fail to agree, the work is such a strong and impressive 
vindication of the gospel of justification by faith in its essential features 
and the necessary correlated truths of orthodox theology, that we may 
well excuse the presence of these special sentiments of the able author. 
M. VALENTINE. 
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